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NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


B. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


1. A Literary Parallel to Mk 6 18. In Dio Cassius’ History 
LXV, xv, we read of the “incestuous queen” whose brazen 
amours called forth a well known allusion from Rome’s greatest 
satirist, and provoked popular protest from Rome itself; not 
so much, doubtless, because of any still surviving virtue of 
ancient Rome, as because the woman was of Jewish birth, 
her paramour the conqueror of Jerusalem and prospective 
emperor. Cassius himself has little sympathy with the popular 
protest directed against the conduct of his hero Titus. The 
extent to which it represented Roman feeling generally may 
be judged from the fact that Titus himself found it expedient 
to yield. The following is Cassius’ account of the scene in 
one of the theatres of Rome in the year 75 a.p.: 

Bernice was at the height of her power and consequently 
came to Rome along with her brother Agrippa. The latter 
was accorded pretorial honors, while she dwelt in the palace 
and cohabited with Titus. She expected to be married to 
him and behaved in all respects as his wife. But when he 
perceived that the Romans were displeased at the situation 
he sent her away; for various reports were in circulation 
(cf. Juvenal, Sat. VI, 155f). At this time too certain 
sophists of the cynic school managed somehow to slip into 
the city: first Diogenes entered the theatre when it was 
full of men and denounced them (Titus and Bernice) in a 
long, abusive speech, for which he was flogged; after him 
Heras, who showed no greater disposition to be obedient, 
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gave vent to many senseless bawlings in the true cynic 

(dog-like) manner, and for this behavior was beheaded. 

One can imagine that Christians in Rome in the year 75 
would have had less contemptuous words by which to charac- 
terize the bold denouncers of imperial vice, the second of whom 
paid the penalty for his daring with decapitation. 

Internal evidence and ancient tradition give many indications 
in common for the origin of the Gospel of Mark in Rome not 
far from this date. Among the elements which appear latest 
in the composition, and certainly have a highly legendary cast 
is the story of the martyrdom of John the Baptist, attached 
in parenthetic manner after the account of how the mighty 
works of Jesus came to the ears of Antipas, drawing from 
him the utterance “John, whom I beheaded, is risen again” 
(Mk. 6 17-29). 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the notorious inaccur- 
acies of this digression, which Holtzmann has called Das 
Muster einer Legende. We have no reason to question the 
substantial accuracy of Josephus’ account of the same occur- 
rence, according to whom it had none of the dramatic and 
spectacular features of the story of Mark, but took place far 
from Galilee, at Machaerus, near the scene of John’s activities, 
simply as a precaution of “that fox”, the Tetrarch of Galilee, 
against possible messianistic agitation. In the nature of the 
case the despatch of the prophet would be kept as much as 
possible from popular knowledge. 

In raising the question whether in Mk. 618 we may not 
have a reflection of the Roman incident related by Cassius it 
is far from our purpose to deny the Old Testament basis of 
the story as a whole. It is undoubtedly Mark’s object here 
as in 12,6, to bring out the correspondence between John and 
Elijah. For this purpose he paints Herodias in colors appro- 
priate to Jezebel, while Antipas plays the part of Ahab. The 
offer (impossible for Antipas to make, who was not a “king” 
but a mere tetrarch) of “half of my kingdom” to the “little 
maid (kopdovov)” for her dancing (she was not Antipas’ daughter, 
nor a “little maid”, but a widow or divorcée of some 28 years, 
and later, if uot already at this time, the wife of Philip, here 
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represented as husband of her mother), is a trait from the 
story of Esther (Esth. 5 3-6). It is at least possible that in 
the account of the “king’s” keeping John safe and hearing 
him gladly we have a reflection of Paul’s imprisonment by 
Felix, and his hearings before Festus and Agrippa II (Acts 
24 241). But in none of these models does the particular trait 
appear of the denunciation of the royal couple for their adul- 
terous union, and it is precisely this trait which is the most. 
incongruous with the real vocation of the Baptist. What else 
in fact can we call it if not “unberufen” for the anchorite of 
the wilderness of Judea to leave his exhortations of his own 
people to prepare by repentance for the great Day of Jehovah 
and betake himself to Galilee to denounce publicly the Edomite- 
Samaritan tetrarch of the region for his illicit relations with 
his sister in law-niece? Surely if it was any business of the 
Judean prophet to superintend the morals of the Herodian 
family he had work enough at this alone, without the added 
responsibility of conducting a popular reformation near the 
mouth of the Jordan. We may well recognize the scene of 
debauchery in the palace at Tiberias (the guests are “the 
chief men of Galilee”) as the handiwork of those Jewish word- 
painters who (as Josephus tells us) after the disaster to Anti- 
pas’ army at the hands of the outraged father in law Aretas 
in 36 a.D. began to explain that “the destruction of Herod’s 
army came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment 
for what he did against John, who was called the Baptist”. 
The brush-strokes are of the true scriptural, Jewish-hortatory 
type. But it is doubtful if we can include among these con- 
ventional traits the particular feature of the prophet’s denun- 
ciation of “the king” to his face for his adulterous union. 
Given the Roman incident of 75 a.p. and the probable origin 
of the Gospel at Rome shortly afterward it may be worth 
while to raise the question whether this particular legendary 
trait was not suggested by it. 

2. The ‘Abridgment of the Days’ in the Great Tribulation, 
Mk. 18 20. The peculiar statement of Mark (omitted by Luke, 
modified by Matthew to the extent of reduction to the passive, 


impersonal form) that “the Lord shortened the days” of the 
10* 
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Great Tribulation on “those that are in Judea”, brings to a 
close his description of this period in the account of ‘the last 
things’. It is not a mere figure of speech. This is apparent 
not merely from the unusual term used to designate this 
“shortening” (éxoAdBwoe, that is “amputated”, “cut short”), 
but from the fact of its reappearance in a later fragment of 
the Enoch apocalypses. In my commentary on Mark entitled 
Beginnings of Gospel Story, ad loc. reference is made to an 
earlier attempt to explain the origin of the conception by the 
use of Ps, 102 23 LXX published in ZN W. ITI, iv. pp. 280—285. 
As I am now disposed to regard this attempt as unsuccessful 
the note may here be reprinted: 

The doctrine of the shortening (Gr.: “amputation”) of the 
days of Messiah, i.e. reduction of the period of painful 
waiting, is referred to in Hp. Barn., iv. 3 (ca. 135 a.D.) in 
a quotation from a lost portion of the Enoch literature: 
“As Enoch saith, ‘For to this end the Master hath cut 
short the seasons and the days, that his Beloved might 
hasten and come to his inheritance’.” It seems to rest on 
Ps. 102 23 (Greek version). 

As explained in a footnote ibid. “Heb. 1 10-12 takes the 
passage Ps, 10223 as addressed to Christ, rendering verse 23: 
‘He answered him in the way of his strength, tell me the 
fewness of my days’, etc.” But whatever the possible con- 
nection of the psalm with the Enoch doctrine, it is probable 
that we should rather look for its basis to some pseudo-Isaian 
apocalypse such as that employed by Paul in Eph. 5 14 and 
subsequently quoted by Justin Martyr (Dial. lxxii) and Irenaeus 
(Haer. ITI, xx, 4 and IV, xxii, 1). This is made more probable 
by the use of the messianic title “the Beloved” (cf. Eph. 16; 
Col. 113), which is uniform in the pseudo-Isaian literature as 
it has come down to us. 

The idea as applied in Mk. 13 20 is clearly apocalyptic, as 
in the Enoch fragment. No doubt, however, this apocalyptic 
idea rests upon some Old Testament utterance capable of being 
taken in the apocalyptic sense. In Rom. 928 Paul makes a 
similar application of the passage Is. 28 22 LX X. Quoting first 
Is. 10 22f.: “If the number of the children of Israel be as the 
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sand of the sea it is (only) the remnant that shall be saved” 
(cf. Mark “no flesh would have been saved”), he adds from 
Is. 28 22: “For the Lord will make a reckoning upon the earth, 
accomplishing and abridging it” (Aéyov yap xal ow- 
Kipws éxt ris yas). The quotation itself is some- 
what “abridged”. Western and Syrian texts assimilate to 
LXX by adding after cuvrépvww: dr Adyov ow- 
terpnuévov. They probably understand S«aoctvy of the LXX 
(perhaps correctly) in the sense of “goodness”, “mercy” (cf. 
Mt.61; I Jn.19). Sanday and Headlam (JCC on Rom. ad 
loc.) explain the variations of the LX X from the Hebrew in 
this passage by “inability to translate”. 

For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteous- 
ness’, they wrote ‘a word’ (better ‘reckoning’), accomplishing 
and abridging it ‘in righteousness’, and for ‘a final work and 
a decisive’, ‘a word (reckoning) will the Lord do (make)’ etc. 
Except for their own translation of roujoe Adyov as “do a 

word”, for which we have ventured to substitute “make a 
reckoning”, the statement of the case by Sanday and Headlam 
appears to be correct. The LXX, followed by the Western 
texts, seem to have understood the passage as a promise that 
the divine “reckoning with the earth (Adyov éxi vis yjs)” would 
be cut short in the mercy of God, so that a remnant might 
be saved. This appears to be in fact the sense in which it 
is also understood by Paul. The question for us to consider 
is whether it be not this same passage of Isaiah in the LXX 
rendering which underlies the apocalyptic utterance of Mk. 13 20 
and the Enoch fragment of Barn. iv. 3. Let it be remembered 
that the application in Mark is as in Rom. 9 25ff. to the sav- 
ing of a remnant from the multitude of Israel in the Great 
Tribulation on “those that are in Judea” when the Lord makes 
his reckoning with them. 

For those days shall be tribulation such as hath not 
been the like from the beginning of the creation which God 
created until now, and never shall be. And if the Lord 
had not abridged (éoAéBwoev) those days, no flesh would 
have been saved; but on account of the elect whom he 
chose out he abridged (éoAdBwoev) the days. 
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3. The Opening of the Prison-house to Them that were 
Bound. In Mk 3 22-30 our evangelist interjects parenthetically 
into his account of the logion “My mother and brethren” an 
extract from Q. Such has been at least the general verdict 
of critics regarding this briefer version of the incident of the 
Blasphemy of the Scribes (Mt. 12 22-32 = Lk. 11 14-22; 12 10), 
though Wellhausen chooses this as one of the principal pillars 
of his peculiar theory of priority of Mark over the Second 
Source. According to Wellhausen the literary dependence is 
unmistakable, but is on the side of the Q material, which 
amplifies from Mark. The fact that this peculiar theory so 
largely depends upon the passage lends added significance to 
our enquiry. 

The artificial character of the connection in Mark is not 
disputed. This is one of the most conspicuous of the many 
instances which justify the criticism of “the Elder” quoted by 
Papias regarding this Gospel that it was not “in (chronological?) 
order”, but represented addresses of Peter “adapted to the 
(religious) needs” of his hearers. “The scribes who came down 
from Jerusalem” are really introduced to the reader as if for 
the first time in 71. It is a manifest disregard of chrono- 
logical sequence to introduce them here. To say that Jesus 
“began to speak in parables” anticipates similarly 4 1-12, though 
less flagrantly. Inner connection between the parenthesis and 
its context is hard to discover. The motive for the insertion 
appears to be merely to offset the comparatively venial fault 
of Jesus’ Mother and Brethren, who had “come forth to lay 
hold upon him, saying ‘He is beside himself’,” by the “un- 
forgiveable sin” of the scribes. Mark thus brings both classes 
of “outsiders” from whom the “mystery of the kingdom of 
God” was hid, according to the ensuing section, to the reader’s 
apprehension. As usual in his borrowings of Q material this 
evangelist disregards the teaching, except in so far as it serves 
his purpose of narrative. The occasion which led to the blas- 
phemy (marvel of the multitudes at the casting out of a “dumb 
devil”) is omitted, also Mt. 12 27f. = Lk. 11 198.: “If I cast out by 
Beelzebub, by whom do your sons exorcize? If contrariwise I 
cast out by divine power (Mt. “by the finger”, Lk. “By the 
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Spirit of God”), then the divine sovereignty has overtaken you 
unaware (épOacev ipas)”. 

But it is just this passage which contains the essence of 
the teaching in Q. The dilemma compels the opposing scribes 
either to admit their own adherents to be guilty of the charge 
they bring against Jesus, or to recognize the truth of his 
message “The kingdom of God is at hand”. We must turn 
presently to the nature of this argument from the mighty 
works to a present “sovereignty of God” as developed in the 
Second Source. For the time being we note only that it fails 
to appear in Mark save in a much altered form (Jesus per- 
sonally as Son of Man exercizes divine authority and power). 
Mark’s interest in the anecdote of the Blasphemy of the Scribes 
does not extend to this teaching. He is only concerned to 
prove the heinousness of their offence in saying “He hath an 
unclean spirit” (verse 30). That which serves to show the 
divine commission and power of Jesus (not the presence of the 
“finger” or “Spirit of God”), and the unpardonable wicked- 
ness of the scribes is retained. That which would explain to 
us the motives for the utterances on both sides is discarded. 

Wellhausen argued from verse 28, reproduced verbatim in 
Mt. 1231 but omitted by Luke, in favor of his view that the 
title Son of Man was a mere mistranslation. As regards this 
theory the reader may consult the preceding volume of this 
Journal! But even were this origin for the title granted it 
would be difficult to regard Mk. 328 as more original than 
its Q parallel Lk. 12 10 = Mt. 1232. Here the same distinction 
is made as earlier in the same Q discourse between the signi- 
ficance of Jesus personally, and of his work. John, who has 
heard of his work, and who is granted new evidences of this, 
is bidden to disregard the personality of the agent, but to take 
note that the promises of Isaiah of healing, forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation, restoration to life, sent from Jehovah to a people 
poor, broken-hearted, “dead”, but now penitent, are being 
marvellously fulfilled. If anyone asks “Art thou this or that?” 
tell him the things which ye see and hear, says Jesus, and 


1 Vol. XLI (1922), Parts I and II. 
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adds significantly, “Blessed is he who shall not be stumbled 
in me.” For the incident of John’s Enquiry is related only 
for the purpose of removing the objections of those who are 
in fact “stumbled”, as the evangelist knows. 

It is in the light of this all-important distinction between 
the agent and the divine Power which works through him, 
that the utterance about the “unpardonable sin” of the scribes 
becomes intelligible. Mark obscures this, thus showing his a 
secondary form. The Q form of the logion makes it daylight- 
clear: 


Mt. 12 32. 
And whosoever shall speak 
a word against the Son of Man 
it shall be forgiven him; but 
whosoever shall speak against 
the Holy Spirit it shall not 


Lk. 12 10. 

And whosoever shall speak 
against the Son of Man it shall 
be forgiven him, but he that 
blasphemeth the Holy Spirit 
shall never be forgiven. 


be forgiven him either in this 

world or that which is to come. 

It is easy to see why Mark, habitually solicitous to prove the 
divine commission of Jesus and the unpardonable iniquity of 
the Jews in rejecting him, should change this doctrinally dif- 
ficult saying into the form “All things shall be forgiven to 
the sons of men, whatever their sins or the blasphemies they 
have blasphemed, but whosoever blasphemeth against the Holy 
Spirit ... Because they said ‘He hath an unclean spirit’.” If 
this Markan form was the original, transformation into that 
of Q as given above is inexplicable, even if we assume the 
title Son of Man to be a product of mistranslation. 

But the really decisive consideration is the relation of both 
the Q logia to the Isaian prophecy on which they rest. For 
both the answer to the Baptist (not included in Mark) and 
that to the scribes which so closely follows it in Q, rest upon 
a Christology directly based upon the Isaian prophecies of 
redemption, particularly the prophecies of the Servant as quoted 
in Mt. 12 18-21 from Is. 421. and Lk. 418f. from Is.611f. In 
the case of the quotations from Is, 411f. and 611‘f. we are 
unfortunately unable to draw directly from Q, our first and 
third evangelists having adapted the material to their own 
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uses. Still the two passages stand in line with unquestionable 
Q material, and at least reflect the Second Source, if only in- 
directly. The poetry of this Source is unfortunately lost for 
the most part upon Mark, and is only recoverable fo: the 
modern reader as he restores it from the coincident fragments 
of Matthew and Luke, comparing at the same time the Isaian 
prophecies in relation to which the evangelist wishes the career 
of Jesus to be understood. 

In the case of the Answer to the Baptist (Mt. 115 — Lk. 
722) there is fortunately no dispute as to the underlying 
scripture. The phraseology of Is. 29 18f., 32 5f. 611 is so 
closely followed that all interpreters perceive that the author 
of the Second Source intends to represent Jesus’ work of 
healing, forgiveness, and “glad tidings to the poor” as a ful- 
filment of the Isaian promise. To some extent the poetry of 
Q is lost through a disposition on the part of the canonical 
evangelists to present the concrete instance or otherwise to 
subserve special interests. Thus Luke introduces a resuscitation 
from the dead immediately before the utterance “the dead are 
raised up” (7 11-17; cf. verse 22 = Mt. 115). The real meaning 
of the Q logion is the resuscitation of Israel to new life as 
once more a people of God. This becomes apparent by refer- 
ence to the context of Old Testament prophecy (Is. 9 2; 26 19; 
Ez. 37 1-14) and that of the logion itself, in which the “poor” 
who hear “glad tidings” are of course those of Is. 52 1-10, the 
“ransomed of Jehovah” who are restored by his forgiving 
loving-kindness. Contemporary Jews familiar with the prayer 
for national restoration in the Shemoneh Esreh could hardly 
mistake the sense: 

Thou art mighty forever, C’ Lord; thou restorest life to 
the dead, thou art mighty to save; who sustainest the living 
with beneficence, quickenest the dead with great mercy, 
supporting the fallen and healing the sick, and setting at 
liberty those who are bound, and upholding thy faithfulness 
to those who sleep in the dust. Who is like unto thee, O 
Lord the Almighty; or who can be compared unto thee, 
O King, who killest and makest alive again, and causest 
help to spring forth? And faithful art thou to quicken 
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the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the 

dead. 

In like manner the beautiful story of the “Woman that 
was a Sinner”, which Luke inserts at the end of the group, 
but which Matthew omits in accordance with his uniform 
practice regarding the heroines of the Special Source, exemplifies 
the “glad tidings to the poor”. Luke has perhaps slightly 
displaced the incident, and has certainly embellished it with 
a few incongruous traits borrowed from the Anointing in Be- 
thany which he omits, apparently taking it as another form 
of the same story. But the story of the Penitent Harlot dis- 
plays the same characteristic distinction between Mark and Q. 
In Mk. 2 5-10 Jesus declares sin forgiven by virtue of his 
authority as Son of Man, not even waiting for evidences of 
penitence, and proves his claim by the exertion of miraculous 
power. In the story of the Penitent Harlot the announcement 
of the “glad tidings” is due to the evidence of grateful love. 
Jesus vindicates his right to proclaim forgiveness by this proof 
that the Spirit or “finger” of God is at work. “Simon”, his 
Pharisee host, is “stumbled in him”. He should take notice 
rather of what God’s sovereignty is accomplishing among them 
(& tpiv), Seeing how “she loved much” Simon should feel no 
surprise at the “prophet’s” declaration “Thy sins are forgiven”. 
The key to the whole group of which the Penitent Harlot 
forms so characteristic a part, is this appeal to the Isaian 
prophecy of restoration. 

Interpreters of the Blasphemy of the Scribes have failed 
to observe that it also responds to the same key. The deaf 
hear and the eyes of the blind see. The meek increase their 
joy in Jehovah, and the poor among men rejoice in the Holy 
One of Israel (Is. 29 18f,), These “sanctify the name of the 
Holy One of Jacob” (Is. 2923); whereas “the scoffers, that 
cause men to stumble by their words, watching for iniquity, 
are cut off” (20f.). Thus Jehovah’s Name is blasphemed con- 
tinually (Is. 525). Such (in Isaian phrase) is the occasion of 
the Blasphemy of the Scribes, omitted by Mark, described in 
Mt. 12 22f. with combination of “blind and dumb”, in Lk. 1114 
with mention of the “dumb” only, and the marvel of the 
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multitude, but with subsequent reference to the “lightening 
of the whole body” (verses 34f.). The scoffers, that “turn 
aside the just with a thing of nought”, who were explicitly 
identified by the Nazarene Christians of Beroea with “the 
scribes”,? oppose the work of the divine Wisdom among her 
“children” (Lk. 7 35 = Mt. 1119). Jesus’ reply to the charge 
“He casteth out by Beelzebub” is that the evil is spoken not 
against him personally, but against the “Spirit of God”, and 
therefore on their own principles* is unpardorable. 

This, however, is only the negative side of the argument, 
a turning back upon the scribes themselves of their charge of 
impiety. The affirmative argument is the more vital, and its 
echoes do not cease to ring for centuries after, in the doctrine 
of the Opening of the Prison-house. It is set forth in the 
Parable of the Strong Man Armed, which Mark incorporates, 
apparently in the sense that Jesus personally is the victor 
who makes spoil of Satan’s goods. At least Mark includes 
nothing more from the source than enough to prove the power 
by which Jesus operates superior to that cf the demons; just 
as in 21-12 he disregards the distinction between the present 
working of God, and the authority of the Son of Man. But 
if we include the affirmative argument of Q “But if it be by 
the Spirit (or “hand”) of God that I am casting out demons, 
then His sovereignty has come upon you already”, immediately 
the force of the parable becomes apparent. It is an adap- 
tation of the Isaian prophecy of the restoration (followed a 
few paragraphs after by a reference to the blaspheming of 
Jehovah’s Name [52 5]) and forms a logical continuation of the 
Answer to the Baptist. This was, in substance: “Stumble not 
at me; but see how Jehovah is fulfilling his promise of re- 
demption”. The Isaian passage underlying the parable of the 
Strong Man Bound is connected linguistically both with Is. 


2 So Jerome on Is. 2918f., quoting Apollinarios of Laodicea. 

3 See Schechter, Some Aspects, p. 328f. on The Unforgiveable Sin. 
Five cases are enumerated, of which the last two are: “He who causes 
the multitude to sin”, and “He who profanes the Name”. With this 
compare Hermas, Simil. vi. No place of repentance is granted to those 
who “cause the Name to be blasphemed”. 
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29 224, (“He who redeemed Abraham”, “sanctify the Holy One 
of Jacob”, “stand in awe of the God of Israel”) and with 
certain connected passages of Matthew. For Mk. 737 gives 
another version of the Exorcism of the Dumb, and is paralleled 
by Mt. 1531: “The multitude marvelled beholding the dumb 
speaking, the lame walking, and the blind seeing, and they 
glorified the God of Israel”. We may venture to place the 
prophecy side by side with the parable and its continuation 
in Mk. 7 31ff. 


Is.. 49 24ff. LXX. 

My) Ajpwerai ts Tapa ylyavros 
(var. Svvarod) oxtAa; Kat aix- 
paduretoy 
ovrws Kipios* tis aixpa- 
Awredoy ylyavra, Ajpyerae 


Mk. 3 27. 
Sivara oidels cis Ti oikiav 
tot icxupod Ta av- 


tod Suaprdca, pa) mpotov Tov 
ioxupdv Sion, tore Thy oikiav 
avtod Suaprdce. 


“Eyd tiv xpiow cov 
KpwO, Kal Tods viovs wou pico- 
par... kat 
odp§ Ste Kipwos puodpevds 
ge dvriAapBavopevos icytos BAerovtas: Kai tiv 


We cannot here follow up the later echoes of the parable 
in the Pauline combination of it with the triumph-song of 
Ps. 6818, and the later bifurcation into the neo-mythologic 
doctrine of the Harrowing of Hell, and the Pauline-Johannine 
of the Conflict with the Prince of This World. Both forms 
seem to have their origin in the parable, which is invariably 
taken by the earliest interpreters to refer to the deliverance 
of Satan’s captives, the souls of men, whether here on earth, 
as the Gnostics understood Paul (Irenaeus, Haer. V. xxi. 3 
and xxxi. 2), or (as Irenaeus himself understood, less correctly) 
in the prison-house of Sheol. As far back as First Peter this 
Deliverance of the Spirits in Prison by the Spirit of God 
which worked through Jesus becomes a theme of Christian 
poetry. The explanation of it lies in Jesus’ application of the 
Isaian promise of Deliverance from the Captivity of the Strong, 


Mt. 15 31 = Mk. 7 37. 
“Qore tiv dxAov Oavpdorot 
movtas Kwpors AaAovvras Kal 
Aods Kal 
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by the Mighty One of Israel. When he “by the Spirit of 
God” opens the blind eyes and unstops the deaf ears, so that 
the children of God’s redeeming Wisdom begin to “sanctify 
the Name”, the scoffers, that watch for iniquity and cause 
men to stumble in their pleadings (for justice) are cut off. 
The incoming of light and truth through his glad tidings mark 
a victory for the Mighty One of Jacob, of which the expulsion 
of the demons is only a token and sign. The Glad Tidings to 
the poor is sanctioned not alone by the lame walking and the 
blind seeing through the gracious power of God, but also by 
the “opening of the prison-house to them that were bound” 
(Lk. 418). The loosing of a daughter of Abraham “whom 
Satan had bound, lo, these eighteen years” (Lk. 13 16), the 
loosing of the many that were held under demonic control, 
was to Jesus a token that the dominion of God was already 
in the world, that the promised deliverance of the Mighty One 
of Jacob was at hand. 
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THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS IN ACTS AND 
ELSEWHERE 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE relation of the indefinite relative to the simple relative 
pronoun in Greek has engaged the attention of many New 
Testament grammarians and there has been a general effort to 
show that the classical distinction between them is at least 
sometimes maintained by New Testament writers. The follow- 
ing full statement from Moulton, Grammar of New Testament 


Greek, I, p. 91f., indicates the maximum concession that is 
generally allowed to any theory of coalescence: 

“Turning to the Relatives, we note the limiting of doris, a 
conspicuous trait of the vernacular, where the nominative (with 
the neuter accusative) covers very nearly all the occurrences of 
the pronoun. The phrase éws Srov is the only exception in NT 
Greek. The obsolescence of the distinction between ds and 
doris is asserted by Blass for Luke, but not for Paul. A type 
like Lk 24 eis Aaveid iris ByOdeéu, may be 
exactly paralleled from Herodotus (see Blass 173) and from 
papyri: so in an invitation formula aiprov ijris éoriv ie, “to- 
morrow, which is the 15th”—cf. Mt 2762. Hort, on 1 Pet 211 
(Comm. p. 133), allows that ‘there are some places in the NT 
in which dors cannot be distinguished from és.’ ‘In most 
places, however, of the NT,’ he proceeds, ‘dor apparently 
retains its strict classical force, either generic, “which, as other 
like things”, or essential, “which by its very nature”.’ A large 
number of the exceptions, especially in Lucan writings, seem 
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to be by no means cases of equivalence between ds and domts, 
whether agreeing or disagreeing with classical use. Some of 
them would have been expressed with So7ep in Attic: thus in 
Acts 1128 we seem to expect ijrepé yévero. Others throw a 
subtle stress on the relative, which can be brought out by 
various paraphrases, as in Lk 120, ‘which for all that.’ Or 
dors represents what in English would be expressed by a 
demonstrative and a conjunction, as in Lk 1042, ‘and it shall 
not be taken away.’ In Mt we find do71s used four times at 
the beginning of a parable, where, though the principal figure 
is formally described as an individual, he is really a type, and 
Soris is therefore appropriate. We may refer to Blass 172, for 
examples of ds used for doris, with indefinite reference. The 
large number of places in which devs is obviously right, accord- 
ing to classical use, may fairly stand as proof that the distinction 
is not yet dead. We must not stay to trace the distinction further 
here, but may venture on the assertion that the two relatives 
are never absolutely convertible, however blurred may be the 
outlines of the classical distinction in Luke, and possibly in 
sporadic passages outside his writings. Kalker (Quaest. 245f.) 
asserts that Polybius uses dors for ds before words beginning 
with a vowel, for no more serious reason than the avoidance of 
hiatus; and it is curious that among twenty-three more or 
less unclassical examples in the Lucan books fourteen do happen 
to achieve this result. We chronicle this fact as in duty bound, 
but without suggesting any inclination to regard it as a key to 
our problem. If Kalker is right for Polybius—and there certainly 
seems weight in his remark that this substitution occurs just 
where the forms of ds end in a vowel—we may have to admit 
that the distinction during the Kowj period had worn rather 
thin. It would be like the distinction between our relatives who 
and that, which in a considerable proportion of sentences are 
sufficiently convertible to be selected mostly according to our 
sense of rhythm or euphony: this, however, does not imply that 
the distinction is even blurred, much less lost.” 

No doubt many occurrences of dors in the New Testament 
permit of reading into them a kind of generalizing force but 
there are other phenomena, quite apart from the subjective 
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evidence of subtle shades of meaning attributed to individual 
passages by the modern reader, which compel the conclusion 
that the indefinite relative is merely a synonymous substitute 
for the simpler form in many Kou writings. These lines of 
evidence are three: 

1) The limitation of the forms used. Except for the stereotyped 
ws Srov only the nominative forms occur. This has always been 
noted but no reason can be given why the classical indefinite 
sense should be illustrated so exclusively in the nominative. 

2) The large degree to which the corresponding forms of the 
simple relative have been ousted by the compound. This is 
more than a repetition of the previous point—for it means, for 
example, not only that iris is comparatively frequent in these 
writings but that 7} is comparatively rare. Why the proper sense 
of the simple relative should be less frequently illustrated for 
example in the feminine nominative singular than in the mascu- 
line singular or in the oblique cases of the feminine is a question 
that would be difficult to answer for those who wish to main- 
tain even an occasional survival of the classical distinction. 

3) It is sometimes possible to compare within a single author 
instances of the use of the two pronouns when the very similarity 
in thought and form between the parallels shows that the 
distinction is merely a matter of declension, if one may say so, 
rather than of sense. 

For these reasons it is possible to assert the complete 
extinction in most New Testament writings (not to mention 
other examples of late Greek) of any difference between the 
two pronouns, except for cases when doris, 5 Te occurs without 
antecedent in the sense “whoever”, “whatever”.* 

The book of Acts confirms this general conclusion. As Blass 
already suggested, the intermixture in Luke’s writing is very 
complete. For that author the relatives had become a single 
pronoun declined as follows: 

bs 6 otrwes airwes & 
ov js etc. ov etc, 
The exceptions to this composite declension are few (in Acts 


1 Even here és, és dv etc., has become an alternative usage. 
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only four out of a total for both pronouns of about 200 occur- 
rences): 

Stov genitive occurs as well as of in the phrase éws drov (09) 

in Luke 1250; 138; 158 v. 1.; 2216; 2218 v. L. 

dors in Luke 23 19. 

7 in Luke 237; 1039 v. 1., Acts 936. 
in Luke 5 101729; 617; 813 (bis); 9 2731; 10 30; 

13 30 (bis); 1712; 2047; 2329; 2423; Acts 111; 740; 
10 45 v. 1.; 28 10. 
at in Luke 82; 232729. 

These exceptions may many of them be explained on different 
grounds. 

a) Two are doubtful readings 
Luke 1039 cat (om. 8* L= 579 boh) 
Acts 1045 of ovvm\Oov (Scot all Greek MSS except B) 

b) Some instances are probably due to Luke’s sources 
Luke 813° of Mark 413 of axovowow 
Luke 2047 ot xatecOiovew Mark 12 40 of (article) careo- 

Oiovres 
Luke 2319 BapaSBav doris jv Mark 158 jy dé 6 Neyopevos 
dia Twa ryevouevny BapaBBas TOV OTA- 

TH Tore Kai Povov év dedeuevos ev 

7 Ty dovov 

Acts 740 of aporopevcovra Exod. 321 3223 (LXX) of 

c) In some cases the simple pronoun is used to avoid repe- 
tition of similar forms of tis or doris * 

Luke 82 ai joav (yuvaixés Twes immediately 
precedes and the next verse has &repat alrwes 

Luke 927 eioiv .... of yevowvrar Oavarou (avoiding 
the repetition in Mark 91 eioiv rwes .... otrwes ov my 
cwvrat 


ot 


2 So Luke 8135 has of mpds xapdy moredovor (no relative clause in Mark) 
but Luke 815 has olrwes .... dxovoayres riv after Mark 420 ofrwes 
3 In Luke 1030 and 1712 of is preceded by ms and rua respectively. 
ll 
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Luke 931 of év EXeyov (the preceding words are 

Luke 2423 of Aéyovow (Twes occurs in verses 22 and 24) 

Acts 936 # dtepunvevouevn Aéyerar Aopxas (the antecedent is 
vis wabyrpia and the last clause of verse 35 is otrwes émé- 
orperpav Tov Kuptov). 

Similarly in the following symmetrical clauses it may be 
supposed that rather than a repeated ofrwes (atrwes) the simpler 
forms were preferred as suiting the gnomic form: 

ol 

Luke 23 29 ai at ovK éyevvyray Kai ot 
d) In some cases a somewhat complicated antecedent may 

explain the use of the simpler relative: 

Luke 529 xal fv TeAwraY Kal ot foav 
KaTaKeimevot 

Luke 617 Kal TOD Aaod ard The lovdaias 
kat Kat tis mapadiov Tupov Kai Zrdavos, of 
avTou 

Luke 23 27 jxodovOe dé ord TOU Kal yuvatkav 
al éxomrovTo 
The Epistle to the Hebrews among the New Testament 

writings is generally the closest in style to Luke. Though the 

connection by relatives is frequent* there is only one exception 
to the general rule by which deri supplies three nominative 
forms and @s all the rest. The exception is 1133 o1.° 

The equivalence of forms from both pronouns may be seen 
in such cases as: 

Heb. 92 oxyvh yap mpdrn, év 

Heb. 988. ris mparns canis... . iris... . Kad” 

Heb. 137 Tov buoy, otrwes.. . Gv 
Although Blass claims for Paul more fidelity to the classic 

distinction between the relatives than for Luke, his case is not 

well substantiated. There is for Paul practically a consistent 


4 A. Nairne, Hebrews in The Cambridge Greek Testament, p. lii. 
5 In view of Svolas .. alrwes in Heb. 108 and 11 Hort’s conjecture for 


101 in place of Svolas ais or as of the MSS. should have been alrwes 
rather than ai. 
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mixed declension identical with that indicated above except for 
the neuter plural nominative, where drwa seems to have nearly 
supplanted d. According to Burton, I. C. C. Galatians, p. 257, 
“the only certain instance of d@ in nom. is Col. 222; in 1 Cor. 
46 and Tit. 21 it was felt to be accus.; in Col. 217 the reading 
is uncertain; in Eph. 54 it is possibly an accus.. but more prob- 
ably a nom.” The nominatives will then be ds, #ris, 5; oftwes, 
atrues, twa, and for Paul the only exceptions for this mixed 
arrangement are, in addition to possible instances of & just 
mentioned: 

Rom. 167 of kai yéyovay év 

Phil. 220 doris Ta 

In the former case the reading is uncertain: of is not read 
in 8*D etal. If of is original the form may be due to the desire 
to avoid repetition (cf. above, p. 153), since ofrwes occurs in the 
preceding clause modifying the same antecedent. Similarly the 
a of Col. 222 is succeeded by drwa in the next verse. 

The equivalence in meaning and use of the two pronouns in 
Paul is well illustrated by the list of greetings in Romans from 
which one doubtful exception is derived: 

Rom. 16 4#. ofrwes .... .... .... TIS OlTWES ... OF 

(v. L) ... 
or from parallels between Ephesians and Colossians: 

Eph. 1 228. éxxAyoia, éotly TO 
Col. 124 Tov cwparos & éorw éxxAncia. 
Eph. 55 wAcovexrys, ds (v. 1, 8) pys 
Col. 35 wAcovefia, edwAodarT pia 
Compare also the parallels: 
Rom. 416 "ABpadu, ds éorw TavTwv 
Gal. 426¢. 4 de dvw . . . ., iris 

The evidence from these writers is confirmed by the general 
though not absolutely uniform custom of the other books of the 
New Testament. Two facts, the survival of certain nominative 
forms of the indefinite relative, and particularly the fact that 
these forms have nearly driven out the corresponding forms of 


6 Blass however maintained even here that the exchange depended on 
whether a mere fact (0s) or a characteristic (cers) was given. 
11* 


| 
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the simple relative, seem to prove that there is not a difference 
of meaning and that the almost uniform employment of certain 
parts of the indefinite relative forbids any argument based on 
its earlier use to express cause, characteristics or indefinite 
reference.’ 

What led to this development in Hellenistic Greek we may 
of course only conjecture. The avoidance of hiatus is a natural 
suggestion since 71s, orrwes, attwes are forms of the indefinite 
relative with a terminal consonant which would replace forms 
of ds ending in a vowel. There is however little if any evidence 
of intention to avoid hiatus by New Testament writers. If that 
is the original intention or tendency the motive must have been 
already forgotten.® 

Another suggestion may be offered. The avoided forms of 
the simple relative are the only ones which agree in all but 
accent with the corresponding forms of the article (i. e. 9, 
oi, at). Especially where a participle followed in the nominative 
the ambiguity of the short forms in unaccented text or in speech 
might be annoying.” In any case the presence of the compound 
relative is due in the New Testament to an established tendency 
of the language away from the forms 3, o7, a? (and, perhaps by 


1 See the effort to explain its occurrences in A. T. Robertson, Grammar 
of Greek N. T., pp. 726—731, and the claim of at least occasional special 
meaning in such English commentaries (to mention no others) as Light- 
foot on 2 Thess. 19; Gal. 424; Phil. 128, 43; Westcott on Heb. 23; Frame 
on 2 Thess. 19; Charles on Rev. 224 al. 

8 As already mentioned by Moulton, F. Kilker, Quaestiones de elocu- 
tione Polybiana in Leipziger Studien II (1880) ii. 245 ff. argued that #rs, 
airwes, and olrwes as well as ifwep etc., éwedijmep were used to avoid hiatus 
both by Polybius and (p. 311) by Diodorus Siculus. For Polybius Hultsch, 
Philologus XIV. (1859), 288ff., XV. (1860), 152f. agrees. As for Moulton’s. 
observation with regard to the Lucan writings that in some 23 unclassical 
occurrences of the indefinite relative 14 without it would have produced 
hiatus it may be answered that this is no evidence of an interest in the 
avoidance of hiatus since nearly half the words in the New Testament 
begin with vowels. Thus of the 25 instances in Luke’s writings of 4, of 
and ai above, p. 153 some 15 are found to be followed by vowels. 

9 Contrast é vs. os, rd Vs. a 

10 So Blass; note however that when Luke has retained of with the 
analytical imperfect jcav immediately follows the relative (Luke 517, 29; 82). 
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analogy, from d)—a tendency revealed in other writings not 
only by the frequency of #r1s, ofrwes, etc., but by the extensive 
use of the intensives So7ep and és cat and (in the plural) of deo. 

Sorep is not represented in the New Testament though it 
would have been very convenient for supplying the neuter forms 
which 6 71, dtwa did not satisfactorily provide. Of 109 instances 
of So7ep in Josephus collected by H. Paur, Observationes et 
notationes ad Flavii Josephi elocutionem, p. 24, Srep accounts 
for 48, dwep for 31. The other compounds in -7ep occur 
occasionally in the New Testament and seem to retain sometimes 
their literary flavor, e. g. Luke 11 éredyrep. They are especially 
common in Hebrews. 

doo and Oca occur frequently in the New Testament both 
where wavres precedes and where no quantitative force seems 
to be implied. 

és xai appears also to be used in Hellenistic Greek in much 
the same way as dots, oozep, ds dj, and without giving to the 
succeeding word the emphasis which «ai is expected to convey. 
This appears especially in the neuter singular where neither 
Geov nor (on account of confusion with or) & vt could be 
employed. Note in Acts: 

1130 Kat éroinoav 
269 Kat éroinea. 

Perhaps it is this idiom which accounts for the likeness of 
Gal. 210 to Acts 1130 rather than the literary dependence 
which Plooij and others find (Harvard Theological Review XV 
(1922), 169). Similarly an unnecessary «ai occurs after dé 
(= &’ 3), e. g. Luke 135; Acts 1029; 2426. Where the demon- 
strative and antecedent are included in the neuter relative of 
course the simple 6 (or a) is used (see Bruder’s concordance, 
p- 621). Beside the neuter forms several instances of # xal, of 
kai, at occur (Luke 1039 v. 2327 v. 1.; Acts 111; 28 10) 
as well as instances in the oblique cases. A further study of 
this colorless use of xai in relative clauses (which appears also 
in the papyri) would correct certain common errors of translation 
and interpretation in the New Testament. 
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THE NOMADIC IDEA AND IDEAL IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


JOHN W. FLIGHT 
WINSTED, CONN. 


INTRODUCTION 


a. the present lies the past; and in what is, what shall 
be.” This significant quotation is taken from Professor 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel and is set down here as expres- 
sive of a truth that lies at the heart of the discussion which 
follows. It is equivalent to saying that in the history of a 
people no event or circumstance of any importance ever 
vanishes completely without leaving some trace, so that we 
cannot fully explain the life of a people within a given period 
without seeking the preparation for it in events which went 
before. 

Conversely, when we consider the traditions of a people 
we must recognize the importance of taking into account also 
the succeeding history, in order that we may determine just 
how much of fact underlies the traditions. For the truth of 
the traditions is tested in large part by the marks which 
some of the events and circumstances described in them leave 
upon the history which follows. 

Applying this test to the traditions and authentic history 
of the Hebrews, we may safely assert that the main claims 
of these traditions are not open to doubt. Their essential 
truth is attested by certain survivals in the later history of 
Israel. 

The Old Testament traditions spring from two main 
sources, namely, Babylonian civilization and the early life of 
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the desert. Of these two, the former has been treated so 
fully by Old Testament scholars, and emphasized to such a 
degree by the so-called Pan-Babylonian School, as to obscure 
almost entirely the importance, even the very existence of the 
latter influence. 

Now it cannot be denied that many elements in the life 
of Israel demand for their explanation Babylonian origin and 
influence. Even a cursory reading of the Old Testament 
shows this to be true. But if in contact with Babylonian 
civilization we recognize one taproot of Hebrew life, no less 
is it true that in the early nomadic life of the fathers of the 
Hebrew people we find another taproot. Not only is tradition 
consistent in claiming a nomadic origin for this people, but 
also unmistakable traces of that origin survive in the succeed- 
ing life of Israel. The nourishment which was furnished by 
this nomadic taproot has gone into the formation of certain 
characteristic traits which show themselves in all the later 
life and thought of Israel. 

So complete a picture of nomadic life does the Old 
Testament give in its stories of the early Hebrews, and to 
such an extent has the desert survived in the life which 
followed, that had we no other sources of information con- 
cerning nomadic life, we should be able to reconstruct it 
from the Old Testament down to almost the last detail. 

The history of the periods preceding the founding of the 
kingdom presents the free, independent life of liberty-loving 
nomads. The customs, institutions, social organization, religion, 
are all characteristic of this mode of life. In the stories of 
the patriarchs, the subjects discussed are tents and camels, 
flocks and herds, “sojourns” here and there.1 The “sojourners” 
are compelled to buy a cave from the settled inhabitants of 
the land in which to bury their dead;? they build altars 
as they move about, and set up pillars in places where 
special events, of divine import to them, occur.? The stories 


1 Gen. 128-11; 13 33; 2011; 21 23-24, etc. 
2 Gen, 23, 
3 Gen. 3320; 351, 7, 14, 20, ete. 
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Cell of the plundering of cities, in genuine Bedawi fashion, 
near which the nomads happen to encamp;‘ of disputes over 
wells, which are so necessary to this kind of people with 
their flocks and herds;5 of famines, when the nomads must 
seek food by dwelling near a settled people until better times 
come;® of the simple and beautiful hospitality which is a 
feature of nomadic life;7 of cattle-breeding on a large scale.§ 
Prosperity and wealth are measured by the possession of 
flocks and herds and tents.2 When Jacob comes to Egypt 
with his family, Joseph’s brethren are known to the Pharaoh 
as shepherds.!° The tradition of the fathers’ mode of life is 
later summed up in the phrase “a wandering Aramaean was 
my father”.1 

As to the life after the deliverance from Egypt, the 
accounts in Exodus portray the essentially nomadic character. 
With flocks and herds they set out;!2 they travel in the 
desert where water is scarce;!3 they engage in an encounter 
with Amalek, a predatory tribe which resents intrusion upon 
its territory;14 they stop at an oasis;15 they encamp by Sinai, 
while their flocks range over the surrounding territory; !® 
they build altars and erect pillars;17 Moses, as a man of 
recognized ability, “judges”, or gives oracles in cases of 
dispute and question;!® when he goes up into the mount, he 
leaves this responsibility to the elders who are next best 
qualified.19 These elders bear a striking resemblance to the 
sheikhs of the modern Bedawin. 

The law given at Sinai, in its probable original form, ?° is 
suited to nomadic life. Even the worship established there, 2! 
with its ark, its holy objects, and many other features which 
characterized early Semitic religion, is just what we should 


4 Gen. 34a7f. 5 Gen. 2125-30; 26 20-33, etc. 6 Gen. 26 and 42. 

7 Gen. 181-8. 8 Gen. 13 and 29-31; 37 19f., etc. 

9 Said of Abram in Gen. 1216; 182, —of Lot, 135, —of Isaac, 2614, 
—of Jacob, 3043; 326; 466, —of Esau, 366, etc. 

10 Gen. 46 32, 34; 471-4. 11 Deut. 265. 12 Ex. 1232, 38, 

13 Ex, 1592; 171, 2. 44 Ex. 178-13. 15 Ex. 1507. 

16 Ex. 185; 192; 34sb. 17 Hx, 1715; 244. is Ex, 18isf. 

19 Ex, 2414. 20 Cf. Driver, Exodus, pg. 415f. 2! Ex. 337f,, ef al. 
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expect to find in a nomadic society. More significant still, 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, is typically a God of the desert. 
He is thus first presented in His revelation of Himself to 
. Moses.22 This we gather also from His command to be 
worshipped in the desert.23 The consciousness of His 
connection with the desert was never lost.24 More will be 
said of this later, but it is quite clear that there always 
remained a distinct memory of Yahweh as being originally a 
nomads’ God, and of the preservation of the nation by Him 
in the desert.25 Indeed, the importance attached in the Old 
Testament to the sojourn in the desert arose from the 
consciousness that those tribes which brought Yahweh with 
them made the greatest contribution to the life of the people.2¢ 

The fact that the conquest of Canaan was effected by in- 
dividual tribes taking possession of different districts shows 
that the tribal organization, peculiar to desert peoples, still 
prevailed in Israel.27 The occupation of Canaan brought a 
transition to settled life, but the years passed in the desert 
still retained their power in molding the life of the people. 
Tribal consciousness was by no means wiped out when the 
Hebrews entered the new land, as is shown by many facts 
and circumstances which we shall have occasion to observe 
later. The very persistence of independence and tribal feeling 
threatened to undermine at many points the growing national 
organization. Many customs and conceptions which originated 
in the desert were carried over into settled life. 

The religion of Israel cannot be appreciated fully without 
taking into account its nomadic elements. The work of Moses 
_in laying the foundations of that religion, which was destined 


22 Ex, 3sf.; 313; 62, sb. 

23 Ex. 53; 91, as Moses presented the case to the Pharaoh. 

2 Cf. Deut. 3210, “Yahweh found Israel in a desert”, and cf. Jud. 54; 
I Ki. 19 sb. 

23 Cf, Deut. 119; 27; 115; 295, etc.; Amos 210, 11; Hos. 134, 5; 
Jer. 22, 6, etc. 

26 Cf. H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, pg. 75. 

27 Cf. L. B. Paton, art., “Conquest of Canaan”, in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, vol. 36, pg. 1ff., and cf. Cornill, Culture of Ancient Israel, 
pg. 19ff. 
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in time to draw the scattered tribes together into a nation, 
is of too great importance to be passed over lightly. 

The prophets of the seventh and eighth centuries recognized 
the value of the best elements in that early religion to such 
an extent that they were led to honor the heritage of the 
desert and to remind the people constantly of that great 
formative period in the nation’s historical and religious 
development. When the prophets sought for a standard 
whereby to gauge the apostasy of the nation, they found it 
in the pure and simple life and religion of the fathers. In 
the eyes of the prophets the time before the immigration into 
Canaan was the age of Israel’s love to Yahweh, and the 
entrance into the cultivated land was the beginning of 
‘corruption. 28 
‘ The prophets, who recognized that “in the present lies the 


past”, while the rest of the nation ignored this truth and 
gave itself up exclusively to the present and its evils, took 
up the “nomadic idea”, and carried it over into what we may 
call the “nomadic ideal”. In our final chapter of this study 
we will go more fully into an explanation of this “ideal”. 


Suffice it here to say that the nomadic ideal existed before 
the time of the prophets and was championed by a small 
minority within the nation, but it remained for these great 
leaders and preachers to transform and purify it. 

The progress of our thought in the course of this study 
will be somewhat as follows: First we will observe the 
evidences in the Old Testament which prove the nomadic 
origin of the Hebrews. Four sections will, accordingly, be 
devoted to a consideration of the evidence in the Old Testament 
relating to the occupations, foods, clothing and dwellings of 
the early Hebrews, so far as these will help us to reconstruct 
the life of the people. Two sections will then be given to a 
study of the social life and organization and the religion of 
the time before the settlement in Canaan, thus completing 
our reconstruction of the life and society of the period in 
which we are interested. Occasion will be taken now and 


28 Cf. Amos 515; Hos. 910; 101; Jer. 22, etc. 
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then to point out survivals in later times of some of the 
institutions discussed. The final section will take a slightly 
different turn, dealing with the “nomadic ideal”. Thus, we 
shall move along from nomadic origins to nomadic survivals, 
and finally to the nomadic ideal. 


I. OCCUPATIONS 


One of the methods of determining the stage of social 
development to which a primitive people had attained, is to 
consider the occupations in which it was. engaged. 

Our first concern, then, in determining the stage of culture 
of the early Hebrews, will be to gather from the Old Testament 
the evidence relating to their occupations. 

Of hunting as an occupation practically nothing is said in 
the Old Testament. Aside from the mention of Esau as a 
hunter of venison, the few references to the killing of wild 
animals show this to have been carried on only as a measure 
of self-defense.29 We may therefore conclude that hunting 
was no longer an occupation of this people in the earliest 
period decribed by the Old Testament. 

As to fishing, an occupation of many primitive peoples, 
references are equally lacking in our early Hebrew sources. 
To anticipate a little, we may observe that amid the circum- 
stances of desert life there would hardly be any opportunity 
for this pursuit. 

‘he chief occupations ascribed to the Hebrews before their 
entrance into Canaan, are cattle-breeding, sheep-raising and 
pastoral pursuits, which most naturally fit in with nomadic 
lifes) The complete picture of the nomadic life of the Hebrew 
forefathers in the earlier stories of the Old Testament has 
already been referred to. This form of life is set forth almost 
as an ideal occupation, which fact, as Professor H. P. Smith 
observes: “is the more striking because the ideal of the 
Hebrew writers for themselves was agricultural”.30 Thus Jacob, 


29 Cf. Gen. 3733; I Sam. 17 34; II Sam. 2320, etc. 
30 Religion of Israel, pg. 12. 
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“the quiet man who dwelt in tents”?! is preferred above Esau 
the rough and ready hunter. Likewise in the story of Cain 
and Abel, 3? at least in its probable original form, the nomadic 
life appears as more acceptable than the agricultural.33 

The stories of these earliest Hebrews are very strongly 
nomadic. The chief interest is centered upon the increase of 
flocks and herds, the search for pasture-lands and wells of 
water, for the possession of which bitter struggles are 
frequently necessary. Wealth is reckoned on the basis of the 
possession of flocks and herds. Camels, sheep and cattle are 
often mentioned. Journeyings across desert spaces, sojourns in 
various places, and struggles with hostile tribes are often 
described. 

At the time of the Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
their great leader, Moses, led his brethren back to the desert 
in the region of Sinai. The journey thither is described in 
terms of the desert, and when they arrived at the sacred 
mountain, “Israel encamped before the mount”,34 while the 
flocks and herds were not permitted to “feed before that 
mount”,35 but had to be pastured a little distance away. 
The life of the people during the sojourn at Sinai, and later 
at Kadesh, even in the fragmentary sources covering that 
period, is quite in keeping with what we should expect of a 
nomadic society. Even the religion of the people, as we shall 
see, was thoroughly adapted to this kind of existence. 

It must be remarked here that while we are obliged to go 
back to the time before the so-called Mosaic period for 
specific references from which to reconstruct the nomadic 
life, this is mainly because the interest of our sources for the 
earlier period is chiefly in the activities of the people, while 
that of the Mosaic period is in their religion and conduct. 
But it cannot be doubted that, with a few differences, due 
perhaps to changed circumstances, the ordinary life of the 
people was much the same after as before the Exodus. 


31 Gen. 25 27. 
32 Gen, 4, 


33 Cf. Budde, Urgeschichte, Ch. VI. 
34 Ex. 192. 35 Ex. 343, 
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Flocks constituted the main possessions of the Hebrew 
nomads, and the care of these flocks formed their chief 
occupation. The word commonly used for “possessions” 36 
applies to other purchasable property as well as to flocks and 
herds, but in the majority of cases in the Old Testament it 
is applied to the latter.37 It is interesting and enlightening 
to note that this word is practically a synonym for “cattle”,3s 
a circumstance which indicates that possessions, according to 
the Hebrew mind, consisted originally of the property peculiar 
to the nomad. 

Among the possessions, the chief item is sd’n, which in- 
cludes small cattle, sheep, goats and also flocks and herds. 
These are generally named first among lists of the nomads’ 
possessions.?9 Moses kept the sd’ of Jethro in Midian.‘° 
Likewise Job is represented as the possessor of seven thousand 
s0’n.41 They are also mentioned as used in sacrifice.42 The 
unit of sd'n is séh.43 

Along with sé’n are usually included ‘izzim or goats, which 
judging from a reference in I Kings 2027,44 were kept in 
small flocks separate from the other animals. According to 
Jeremiah,‘> the he-goats (‘attéidh, singular) were in turn used 
as leaders of the flocks. 

The camel (gdmal) is of course frequently named, as common 
property and beast of burden.46 Job, who is clearly represented 
as a nomad, is said to be the possessor of three thousand 
camels. The hair of the camel, as well as the wool of the 


36 migneh, from ganah, to get or acquire. 

37 Gen. 4.20; 47 16,17; Ex. 93; 1026; Deut.319; Job 13; Isa. 3093, etc. 

38 Cf. B. D. B., ad Zoe. 

39 Cf. Gen. 1216; 135; 2614; 3043; 326; 46 32, etc. 

40 Ex. 31. 

41 Job 13. 

42 Gen. 414; Num. 22 40, etc. 

43 Gen. 227, 8; 3032; Ex. 1313, etc. 

44 Cf. Gen. 30 32; Ex. 125. 

45 Jer. 508; cf. Isa. 149; Prov. 3031, etc. 

46 Gen, 1216; 2410, 19f.; 8043; 328, etc.; cf. later mention of the camels 
of neighboring nomads, Amalekites oad Midianites, in Jud. 65; 712; 
I Sam. 15s; cf. Jer. 49 29. 
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sheep and the hair of the goat, were employed in the weaving 
of tentcovers and rough garments. 47 

Part of the care of sheep consisted in shearing them at a 
certain season of the year, and the occasion was marked by 
a festival to which guests were invited. 48 

In our older sources there is no mention of weaving and 
spinning, which must have been done by the women, as among 
modern Bedawin. Nor is there reference to any of the 
common and ordinary tasks which must have been carried 
on by the men around the camp, such as the making of 
utensils of wood or stone, the making of leather bags from 
the skins of animals, and so on. The Hebrew nomad, like 
the modern Bedawi, was not a worker, and whatever eval 
tasks he might perform about the camp would hardly be wor 
recording. 

Along with nomadic life came a certain rough and brutal | 
aggressiveness which is apparent in the stories of the Hebrew 
tribes. There is a whole group of words that express the 
pillaging, plundering habits of these rude nomads. Indeed, 
the later historians and law-givers, looking back over the 
course of Yahweh’s leading of their ancestors, glory in their 
primitive brutality. For example, Deuteronomy 33 26, 27: 
“There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun,—He thrust 
out the enemy before thee, and said, Exterminate!” Again, 
Numbers 23 24 expresses it thus: “Behold a people that riseth 
up as a lioness and lifts itself as a lion; he shall not lie 
down till he has devoured his prey, and until he has drunk 
the blood of his victims”. 

These indefatigable nomads went forward attacking, raiding, 
plundering, destroying “with the edge of the sword” and 
exercising the herem against their enemies. Much of their 
time, at least at certain seasons of the year, must have been 
taken up with such encounters. They had to fight in order 
to maintain themselves in a land where food was not plentiful, . 


47 Cf. below under “Clothing” and “Shelter”. 
48 Gen. 3119; 3813; I Sam. 257, 11, 36; II Sam. 1393; Deut. 1519; cf. the 
figurative use made of this in Isa. 537. 
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and where pastures and wells of water were prizes to be 
gained through victory over weaker tribes. 

After the entrance of the Hebrew tribes into Canaan, 
where agricultural pursuits would be more possible than in 
the steppes or the desert, cattle-breeding and pastoral life were 
still carried on to some exient. The nomadic occupations 
were naturally retained longer by the transjordanic tribes of 
Gad and Reuben‘? and by the tribes of Judah and Simeon 5? 
because of their location. David appears first as a shepherd,5t 
and later, mention is made of cattle-breeding carried on by 
him and other kings.52 Nabal was a possessor of great herds,53 
and the prophet Amos was a cattle-breeder from the district 


of Pekoa in Judah. 54 
/ wm the Rechabites appear in the time of Jehu, re- 
appearing in Jeremiah’s day,55 their nomadic character 
distinguishes them from those Israelites who have passed over 
to agricultural occupations, and indeed, we know that their 
purpose in clinging to this mode of life was to protest against 
culture and progress toward civilization, and to keep up the 
time-honored occupation of the fathers. Likewise the Kenites, 
moving northward from southern Judah, seem to represent 
this same tendency to preserve the customs of the fore-fathers 
and their nomadic life. 56 

A further evidence of the nomadic life of the early Hebrews 
is to be seen in the survival of certain words and phrases 
which betray a nomadic origin, and which are found in 
nearly all the books of the Old Testament. These originated 
in the very time when the fathers of Israel expressed them- 
selves in terms of daily life. 

The nation is often referred to as a “flock”, and as “sheep”.57 
The leaders of the people are called “shepherds”.58 Another 


49 Num. 322 f.; 8240; Deut.315f., etc. 501 Chr. 4a ff. 51 I Sam. 1611; 17asf. 

52 T Sam. 218; IT Sam. 1393; I Chr. 27 a9f.; II Chr. 26 10, etc. 

53 T Sam. 2510. Amos 11; 714. 5 IT Ki. 1015f.; cf. Jer. 356f. 

56 Cf. II Chr. 255, where the Rechabites are Kenites. 

87 I Ki. 2007; Jer. 1317, 20; 233; 3110; Ezek. 3411; 1217, 22; Mic. 219; 
and very frequently in the Psalms. 

58 II Sam.52; 77; Jer. 232, 4; 506; Isa. 4011; 4498; Ezek. 342, 7f.; 
Zech. 102, 3, etc. 
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interesting figure is found in Exodus 1515,59 where *dyil, 
literally a “ram” as leader of a flock, is used figuratively for 
the chiefs of the people. 

Again, Yahweh Himself, in the familiar Shepherd Psalm, 
is called the great and true shepherd of His people, and by 
implication the same figure is presented in such passages as 
Jeremiah 232 and Ezekiel 347 and others. 

A study of the Psalms from this point of view discloses a 
wealth of such figurative words and phrases which grew out 
of the nomadic life of early Israel and were never lost from 
the language. 

It is also important to note that in blessings and promises 
made to the people, both in early times and in the later life 
in Canaan, possessions of flocks and herds and increase of 
cattle are prominent considerations. °° 

The term sd'n, referred to above, is very often employed 
in similes for multitudes,®! and is applied metaphorically in 
several places to the same effect.62 This usage also occurs 
often in the Psalms. 


Il. FOODS 


Our inquiry now leads us to a consideration of the foods 
upon which the early Israelites subsisted, as attested by the 
Old Testament references. Were we dealing with modern 
times or a modern people, it would manifestly be impossible 
to proceed upon the assumption that a study of this kind 
would furnish any indication of the people’s stage of culture. 
For today, at least in civilized nations, transportation facilities 
and international trade and commerce draw food supplies 
from the ends of the earth. But with the early Israelites, 
the food of the people depended almost entirely upon environ- 
ment and community effort, and thus witnesses to the mode 
of life and the stage of culture. 


59 Cf. Isa. 149. 
60 Cf. Deut. 714; 813; 284; Jer. 3197; 3312f.; Ezek. 36114, etc. 
6t Num. 2717; I Ki. 2217, etc. 

62 IT Sam. 2417; Isa. 6311; Jer. 506, etc. 
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Concerning foods obtained by hunting, as concerning 
hunting itself as an occupation, the Old Testament offers us 
little definite information, except perhaps the mention of 
“venison” contained in the story of Esau, the hunter.63 The 
word here used for “venison” (sayidh) is later employed in a 
loose sense to include provisions of food of various kinds, 4 
or any game taken in the chase. 

While it is true that Samson’s fame rested partly upon his 
prowess as a hunter of wild beasts,66 there appears here no 
intimation of his having carried on hunting as a livelihood. 
The only food mentioned in the story is the honey obtained 
from the carcass of the lion which he slew in self-defense. 

There are also two passages (Deuteronomy 226 and 
Isaiah 1014), the former framed as a prohibition and the 
latter having a figurative meaning, which intimate that the 
eggs of wild fowl were sometimes sought for and eaten. 

In Deuteronomy 3213-14 we have an apparent attempt at 
naming, in their natural order, the different foods which the 
Israelites received from Yahweh in the successive stages of 
their national life. First come “increase of the hills”®7 and 
“honey from the crag”; which are fair representatives of the 
foods of a hunting people, stalking their game upon the 
mountains, and securing their sweets from honey-combs found 
in the crags of the rocks; next come “butter of the herd and 
milk of the flock, with fat of lambs and rams and goats” 
which appear to be a more or less true description of the 
sustenance of nomads, whose food supply is obtained from 
their flocks and herds; and finally, there are the provisions 
of a settled agricultural people, who raise wheat and other 
grains, cultivate vineyards and make wine. 

In accordance with such a general classification, we find 
among the earlier references in the Old Testament frequent 


63 Gen. 27. 

64 Of. Josh. 95, 14; Job 3841; Ps. 13215, etc. 

65 Lev. 1713; Prov. 1297, etc. Compare the general usage of sédhah 
in Gen. 4295; Ex. 1230; Josh. 111; Jud. 78; I Sam. 2210, etc. 

66 Jud. 146; 154. 

67 Of. the reading of G. A. Smith, Deuteronomy, Cambridge = pg. 348. 
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mention of foods derived from the flocks and herds and of 
other nomad fare. Among the more common of these are 
milk, butter, cheese and flesh or meat. Milk and butter 
especially have their regular place in the diet of nomads, and 
these formed part of the meal which Abraham is said to 
have set before his guests.6° Milk seems to have been drunk 
rather than water, which had to be saved for the flocks. 
When Sisera demanded a drink of water from Jael, she 
“opened a skin of milk” for him.® 

Milk (helebh) was one of the most important sources of 
nourishment for the nomadic Israelites, as it is today for the 
modern Bedawin, since it was the chief food which their 
herds produced. Deuteronomy 3214 intimates that it was 
obtained from large as well as small cattle. And, as has 
been said, the mention of “milch camels” in Genesis 3215 
suggests that it was also yielded by camels. Proverbs 2727 
adds goats’ milk to the list. 

The cream of milk, or perhaps the curds (hem’ah), (some- 
times the same word is used for “cheese”) is regarded as a staple 
food.7° Job 1010 gives us another word for cheese (gebhinah). 

The ideal picture of Canaan as a “land flowing with milk 
and honey” can hardly have been an ideal of the nomads 
themselves, for it is hard to conceive of nomads representing . 
Utopia as a land in which the common fare of the desert is 
to be a special glory. 71 

Next to foods obtained as products of the flocks and herds, 
the nomad looked upon flesh or meat (basar) of animals as 
the most important food. It is generally admitted that 
sacrifice of animals was originally a meal of communion, in 
which the worshipper and the Deity were supposed to share; 
and that originally every meal of flesh was looked upon as 


68 Gen. 188, 

69 Of. Jud. 419; 525. 

70 Gen. 188; Deut. 8214; Jud. 525; I Sam. 1718; Prov. 3033. 

11 For the numerous O. T. passages in which this phrase occurs, see 
Z. A. T. W., vol, 22, article by Stade, pg. 321f., in which the theory of a 
mythological origin of the expression is advanced, and evidence submitted 
that this phrase occurs in passages which may all be considered late. 
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such a sacrifice.72 Such passages as Genesis 187, 8, Judges 6 19, 
1315 and others give evidence of the eating of the flesh of 
animals of the flocks. 

The word lehem, though commonly rendered “bread” and 
later understood as meaning nothing else, has in Old Testament 
usage a wide and general meaning. It is the common term 
for “food” or nourishment of man73 or of animals.74 At other 
times it has approximately the sense which the Arabic lahm 
holds for the modern Bedawin, namely, “meat”.75 In later 
times, influenced by the fact that the people had passed over 
to agriculture, it was used in a limited sense to denote 
“bread” made of any grain.76 

Besides these ordinary foods which the nomads obtained 
from their flocks and herds, there were others, chiefly spices, 
which were commonly procured through barter, either from 
settled peoples near which they happened to encamp, or from 
travelling caravans which passed their way. The principal of 
these was salt, which was always indispensable for rendering 
roasted and cooked foods palatable. 77 

In Ezra 414 we find a common Semitic idiom, “to eat a 
man’s salt”, which is equivalent to living with a man, or eating 
bread with him. Closely related to this is the “salt-covenant” 
* mentioned in Numbers 1819.78 It is still a rule of the modern 
Arabs, that when one eats “bread and salt” with another, 
the two are thus bound in a lasting covenant with each other, 
a covenant which they dare not betray.79 

This accounts perhaps for the law in Leviticus 213, where 
salt is required in all foods offered to Yahweh, thus recognizing 


72 Even I Sam. 213f. shows this to be true. 

73 Jud. 1316; IL Sam. 97, etc. 

1% Job 245; Ps. 1479, etc. 

75 Cf. Jud. 1815-16, where it is equivalent to “kid” in v.15. Cf. also 
Gen. 185, 7; Num. 28 24, etc. 

76 Gen. 2717; Jud. 713; II Ki. 442; Ex. 292, ete. 

11 Job betrays the nomad’s attitude towards unsalted food: “Can that 
which is unsavory be eaten without salt?” 66. 

78 Cf. IL Chr. 185. 

79 Of. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol.I, pg. 228, 254, etc., vol. II, 
pg. 249, 336, etc. me 
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that an inviolable covenant is established between the wor- 
shipper and Yahweh.8° 

Among the spices obtained by barter may possibly have 
been coriander,®! cummin,8? and fitches, which seems to be 
a variety of black cummin, Our records do not specifically 
mention these as having been used by the early nomads, and 
it is possible that they came into use only after the people 
had settled in Canaan. 

Unleavened bread, the “bread of the desert”, was a food 
peculiar to the nomads. There were frequently times on their 
journeys when leaven was not to be had; and at such times, 
their bread was of necessity unleavened.§’ The law in Exodus 
23 18a,84 that sacrifices to Yahweh must not be oifered with 
leavened bread, shows that unleavened bread “had the sanction 
of antiquity”. 85 

The wheat and barley used for the making of bread by 
the nomads must either have been obtained by barter from 
settled peoples or caravan traders, or else raised in small 
quantities in fertile oases where it was possible for them to 
carry on slight cultivation while they halted between planting- 
and harvest-time. _ 

For roasting, cooking and baking their foods, the nomads 
doubtless used hot stones places in an oven fashioned by 
making a hole in the ground, just as the modern Bedawin 
are in the habit of doing.86 Of such details not much can 
be said for certain, for like most records of the past, the Old 
Testament often fails to give precise details of those things 
which were so common-place as to seem unworthy of mention. 

It is possible, to a certain extent, to ascertain the foods 
of the early Israelites by a consideration of the foods which 


80 Cf. Num. 1819; II Chr.135. 8! Ex.1631;Num.117. 82 Isa. 2895. 
83 Cf. Benzinger, Archdologie, pg. 64, “Bedouin eat mostly unleavened 
bread”. 

84 Cf. Driver, Exodus, Cambridge Bible, pg. 245. 

85 Cf. article on “Leaven” in EF. B., vol. II, col. 2752, by Kennedy: 
“The use of leaven being a later refinement in the preparation of bread, 
it may be regarded as certain that offerings of bread to the Deity were 
from the first unleavened”. 

8 Cf. Doughty, op. cit., vol. I, pg. 7, 86. 
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they offered to Yahweh, for it was the habit of primitive 
peoples to sacrifice to the Deity the foods which they themselves 
ate, and to prepare them preferably in the same manner in 
which they were prepared for human consumption. A late 
example of this may be seen in Leviticus 214, where the corn 
offered was roasted in the ear, in the same manner in which 
it was prepared for eating. The tradition of Cain’s and Abel’s 
offerings testifies to this practice; “Abel brought a firstling of 
the flock”, while “Cain brought of the fruit of the ground”. In 
this connection it is also interesting to note that among the 
Israelites, unlike other Semites, only domestic animals were 
sacrificed, and of these only those which were ritually clean 
and might be eaten by the people themselves. 


III. CLOTHING , 


After setting his hands to a definite occupation and ob- 
taining from this his daily sustenance, the next logical step 
in man’s development was probably the protection of his body 
against heat and cold. In dress we see exhibited a greater 
and more enduring subserviency to custom than in any other 
department of life. While it is true that climate, economic 
development and the influence of surrounding peoples with 
different customs play a great part in modifying styles of 
clothing, older garments still survive, even though these be 
worn in later times as under-garments, while the newer clothes 
do service as outer garments. 

According to Genesis 37, Adam and Eve in their state of 
pristine innocence were naked. The Israelites’ conception of 
the origin of clothing is found in Genesis 3 21, “And Yahweh 
made for the man and his wife coats of skins and clothed 
them”. Even before this statement comes the mention (Genesis 
37) of the “apron” of fig-leaves (hagér), or more properly 
perhaps, the “loin-cloth” or “girdle” which was always remem- 
bered as a primitive garment. 

The names of these most primitive garments or girdles are 
’ezdr, hagér, and sag, which are derived from the respective 
verbs, *azar, hagar, and sagag. The first of these appears to 
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be the most primitive, and signifies always a thing worn next 
to the skin.87 This loin-cloth might be either of leather®® or « 
of linen.8® In the later figurative use of this word ’ézér we 
see perhaps a memory of the nature of the thing itself. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the exact nature of 
the ’ézér and the hagdér, for there are passages which seem 
to confuse the two.°! Broadly speaking, the hagér appears 
to have been a sort of girdle or belt worn outside the dress, 
and in conformity with this usage warriors are said to wear 
it as a sword-belt.92 

In-two passages,°3 figurative use is made of the words 
hagar and ’azar, in the Proverbs passage somewhat similarly 
to the usage in Isaiah 455 mentioned above, while in Psalms 
the figure is employed very broadly. 

In general the verb hagar was used in the literal sense of 
wearing a garment,®4 or putting on armor by a warrior.% 
This same verb is the one commonly applied to putting on 
of sack-cloth.% 

‘Saq is the only term used to denote the loin-cloth of hairy 
substance, presumably of goats’ or camels’ hair, which was 


worn next to the skin, with or without any other garment 
over it, as a sign of mourning. There is but one place in 
which we find specific mention of an outer garment worn over 
the sag, in II Kings 6 30, but there is reason for the apparent 


87 IT Ki.1s; Isa.115; Jer. 131, 11; Ezek. 2315; Job 1218, etc. Cf. 
article “GIRDLE”, by G. A. Cook, in E. B., col. 1734, and by W. R. Smith, 
in Jewish Quarterly of Jan. 1892, pg. 289ff. Cf. also Dozy’s Dict. de 
Vétements, where reference is made to a modern derivative mizar which 
means “drawers”. 

88 IT Ki. 1s. 89 Jer. 131, 

90 Cf. Isa. 455 where it passes over into the idea of “strengthen” or 
“encourage”, and Jer. 1311 where it supplies a figure for the closeness 
of attachment between Yahweh and Israel. Cf. also I Sam.24; IL Sam. 2240; 
Ps. 657; Job 383; 407, etc. 

% Gen. 37; Isa. 3211; Ezek. 2315. 92 IT Sam. 208; II Ki. 399. 

93 Prov. 8117; Ps. 6513. 

9 Ex, 299; II Sam. 208; II Ki. 429, etc. 

98 I Sam. 17 39; 2513; I Ki. 321; Ps, 454, etc. 

96 II Sam. 331; I Ki. 2032; Isa. 153; 2212; Jer. 48; Ezek. 2781; 
Joel 18, 18, etc. 
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exception. Whether, as some commentators maintain, the saq 
was the primitive loin-cloth worn by the ancient Israelites; 
or whether the original loin-cloth was known as the ’ézér, the 
§aq coming later as a mourning garb, must remain an open 
question. This much is certain, that the latter term is the 
only one applied to the loin-cloth used in time of mourning; 
and commentators are almost unanimous in declaring that the 
reason for this use is the return to the simplicity of olden times.97 

Another tendency to conserve primitive dress in religion 
is shown in the fact of Elijah’s wearing a garment, or a 
_ “girdle”, or kilt of skin,98 which, according to W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, p. 438, note 1, is “related to the 
primitive custom of dressing in the sacrificial skin of animals 
sacrificed, which when it ceased to be used in ordinary life, 
was still retained in holy functions”. Similar to this is the 
case of Samuel, “girded with a linen ephod”,®? that of David,19° 
as well as Saul.101 

In process of time there developed from the loin-cloth an 
undergarment known as the kuttoneth, worn next to the per- 

son.102 Tt seems to have had many forms, sometimes having 
a collar, and thus being a sort of undershirt,1°3 and again 
being a tunic with long skirts and sleeves.1% In time it came 
to be an embroidered tunic worn by the priests.'05 This later 
usage of the kuttoneth appears to be another case of survival 
in religious functions of a primitive garment, parallel to that 
of the sag in mourning. 

As an outer garment, the simlah appears to have been the 
most common. It is defined by B. D. B. as a “square piece 
of cloth worn as an outer garment”.1%° The later usage of 
the term simlah was quite broad, since it was applied to cloth- 
ing in general,197 but originally it seems to have been a mantle 


97 Cf. Nowack, Archdologie, vol. I, pg. 120 and Benzinger, Archdologie, 


pg. 73. 
$8 IT Ki.ls. 99 IT Sam. 218. 100 TT Sam. 614. 
101 T Sam. 1924. Cf. Driver’s Notes on Samuel, pg. 160. 
102 Gen. 321; IL Sam. 15 32, etc. 103 Job 3018. 


106 Gen. 37 sf.; II Sam. 1318, etc. 105 Ex. 164; Lev. 87, 13; 164, etc. 
106 Cf, Benzinger, op. cit., pg.76, and Nowack, op.cit., vol. I, pg.122, 124. 
107 Gen. 37 34; 4114; Ex. 1910, etc. 
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thrown over the kutténeth. Benzinger1°S makes it the equivalent 
of the modern Bedawi ’ab@ye, which serves as a protection 
from rain and cold and is used at night as a bed and cover, 
its ample folds being convenient to carry everything imagin- 
able that is needed on a journey.19? Psalm 1042 gives us a 
beautiful figurative usage of the term. 

A general term for clothing of all sorts is seen in the word 
begedh; as B. D. B. puts it, it was a term used for clothing 
of any kind, “from the filthy clothing of the leper to the holy 
robe of the priest, from the simplest covering for the poor to 
the costly raiment of the rich and noble.” It is mentioned m 
in nearly every book of the Old Testament, and thus seems 
always to have had a general meaning, somewhat like our 
word “things” as applied to articles of apparel. With it goes 
the word l[bash, also a general term found in all Semitic 
languages, but not employed in the Old Testament as frequently 
as begedh. 

The continued usage of the foregoing words from the earliest 
to the latest Old Testament times, the developing significations 
that they came to carry as time went on, in comparison with 
the root meanings of these words, and the primitive usages 
of the things for which the words stood, show that in spite 
of changes of climate, environment and improved economic 
conditions, the Israelites clung to conservatism in dress, es- 
pecially in religious customs. If this appear to be claiming 
too much, we may at least state, that from the nomadic forms 
of dress, as worn for the most part still by the modern Be- 
dawin, the chief garments of the Old Testament were developed. 

Little is given us in the records concerning head-dress; 
and this is natural, since a head-covering is not so indispens- 
able as a body-covering, even for a desert people, and con- 
sequently would not be considered an important article of 
dress. The one place where mention is found of head-dress 
is I Kings 20 31, where “ropes” (hdbhdlim) are spoken of in 
connection with sag, the mourning dress. This curious juxta- 
position seems to imply that the wearing of such a fillet was 


108 Op. cit., pg. 77. 
109 Cf, Ex. 1234; 2296; Deut. 2418; Jud. 825; I Sam. 21 10, ete. 
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a survival from olden times employed in mourning, just as the 
gag was a survival. Benzinger'!® assumes that the Israelites 
must have worn a head covering similar to the keffiye of the 
modern Bedawin; this is a square cloth folded diagonally and 
thrown over the head, sometimes secured by a ring of cord 
placed over it on the head. The post-exilic sdénif may have 
been a development of this,111 and possibly the “head-tires” 
of Exodus 299 are related to it. 

As to the care of the hair, the modern Bedawi pride in 
wearing the hair and beard long probably bears a relation 
to the earlier Israelite custom, for there are intimations in 
the Old Testament that long hair and beard were counted 
as marks of manhood. The permanent Nazirite vow (as distin- 
guished from the temporary vow) never to let a razor come 
upon the head, is rooted manifestly in a desire to preserve 
an old custom of desert life.112 

Some sort of foot-wear must have been necessary to people 
who lived in the desert, though the simplicity of primitive 
peoples might lead us to suppose that they did not use any 
covering for their feet. Doubtless very early men felt the 
need of protecting their feet from the heat of sands and rocks 
and from the sharpness of stones. The Old Testament takes 
it for granted that from the first sandals were worn upon the 
feet.118 From several references‘14 we learn that in worship 
shoes were removed, and the priests seem also to have been 
required to perform their service barefooted.115 There are no 
passages directly referring to this matter, but we may infer 


110 Op. cit., pg. 80. 111 Cf. Job 29 14. 

112 Jud. 135; I Sam.1i1. Cf. also Lev. 1997; 215, where priests are 
forbidden to trim hair or beards. Here appears again an example of 
primitive custom becoming associated with religion in a later time. 

113 T, K. Cheyne, in E. B., col. 4491, suggests that “from our know- 
ledge of the earliest Hebrews we may suspect that they, at first, were 
unaccustomed to wear shoes save in travelling”. Cf. Ex. 1211; Deut. 295; 
Josh. 9 5, 13. 

114 Notably Ex. 35; Josh. 515. 

115 Both Benzinger, op. cit., pg. 81, and Nowack, op. cit., vol. I, pg. 125 
and vol. II, pg. 117, declare this to be true, but they do not substantiate 
their claim with any Old Testament references. 
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from such allusions as Exodus 35 and 29 20 that this was so. 
The complete silence of the Levitical law on the matter of 
the priests’ shoes seems to indicate that it was taken for 
granted that he was to be barefoot while performing his of- 
fices. The putting-off of shoes was also a custom in time of 
mourning.116 

We may safely assert that the last three customs named 
above (shoes removed in worship, and by priests when function- 
ing, and in mourning) are all survivals of primitive simplicity 
of dress, and demonstrate again the operation of conservatism 
in religious custom, which maintains old customs long after 
their significance has been forgotten. We may therefore clas- 
sify these customs as “nomadic survivals”.117 


IV. SHELTER 


The dwellings in which a people finds its shelter furnish 
another indication of the nature of the life that they lived. 
If the early Hebrews were nomads, we should naturally sup- 
pose that they lived in tents, and in our search for evidence 
in the Old Testament we are not left in doubt on this point. 

Of the most primitive dwellings of man, such as caves 
and clefts of rocks, the Old Testament gives us no word. 
These were used by the Hebrews only as places of refuge 118 
and as burial places.119 Only one instance is given, that of 
Elijah, of a cave used as a lodging.120 More simple still is 
the “lodging” of Jacob at Bethel, where he is represented as 
sleeping out in the open, on the ground; but this is only a 


4116 Of. II Sam. 1530; Ezek. 2417, 93. 

111 W. M. Thomson, in The Land and the Book, vol. I, pg. 173, supposes 
that the removing of shoes in worship arose from the earlier practice 
of dropping shoes at the door of a house or tent when paying visits, 
simply as a matter of convenience and comfort. He suggests, therefore, 
that the first step was to extend the custom to every place entitled to 
respect, leading finally to the idea of defilement from the shoe. This 
sounds reasonable, but our supposition that this custom is a “nomadic 
survival” does not therefore forfeit its plausibility. 

118 Jud. 62; I Sam. 136; 1411; 244, etc. 119 Gen. 23 19. 

120 I Ki. 199, 
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rare case and cannot be pressed. We may note, however, 
that the word employed here, l@m, meaning “to pass the 
night”, is afterward used in connection with temporary shelters 
and inns, and in Jeremiah 12! we have a figurative usage of 
the same word, applied with picturesque effect.122 

As has been stated 123 the stories of the patriarchs abound 
in references to tent-dwellings.124 

Certain terms, like ndsa‘, “to pull up stakes”, and ndatah, 
“to spread or pitch” a tent, words closely associated with 
nomadic life, come before us very often in the earlier Old 
Testament stories, and later these same words carry wider 
meanings which still retain a relation to their original import.125 

Similarly, péthah, which later came to mean a door or 
entrance of any kind, originally stood simply for the opening 
of the nomad’s tent.126 

There is no direct reference to tent-poles and cords in 
the earlier portions of the Old Testament, the only places in 
which the latter are mentioned being Exodus 3518, 3940, 
Numbers 326, 426, 32, where the cords of the Tabernacle are 
described. In Isaiah 3320, 542 and Jeremiah 1020 figurative 
usages of the word are found. Tent-pegs are likewise referred 
to in connection with the Tabernacle in Exodus 27 19, 3518, 
Numbers 337, 432 and others.127 

We know from history that the Kenites, who had been 
allies of Israel and had shared the desert experiences, went 
back to the desert at the time when Israel was entering 


121 Jer. 148. 122 Cf, Isa. 1 21. 123 Introduction. 

124 Gen. 133; 26 25; 3319, etc. It may be observed in passing that the 
term *dhel occurs in the 0. T. one hundred thirty-six times specifically 
with the meaning “tent-dwelling”, and one hundred fifty-nine times in 
the sense of “tabernacle” or one special tent regarded as the dwelling- 
place of Deity. 

125 For nasa‘, cf. Gen. 3317; 855; Num. 1215; Jud. 163; II Ki. 37, 
etc., and for nata@h, cf. Gen. 128; 2625; Jud.411, and the interesting 
cases in Jer. 102 and Isa. 4022, where it is applied to the heavens, con- 
ceived as “spread out” like a tent. 

126 Cf. Gen. 181, 2, 10; Ex. 838-10, etc. Cf. B.D. B. on this word. 

127 Cf, Jud. 421; 526; 1614. Such passages as Isa. 2223; 3390; 542; 
Ezek. 1538; Zech. 104; Ezra 9s, etc. show figurative application of this term. 
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Canaan.1!28 Some of the east Jordan tribes also continued 
to be tent-dwellers in the steppes and on the borders of the 
cultivated land.129 

Down to a late date, when the rest of Israel had long 
ceased to dwell in tents, the Rechabites still lived in tents, 
believing that they were remaining true to pure Yahwism by 
keeping. up the very mode of life of the fathers.130 

Besides the numerous references to tents as the actual 
dwellings of the early Hebrews, and the survivals of this mode 
of life among some of the Hebrew population in Canaan after _ 
the conquest, there survive many expressions which without 
doubt originated in the nomadic times. Such for example is 
the phrase halak I’ oh°ld, “to go to one’s tent” or to go home, 
which is found in use at a time long after the Hebrews 
ceased to dwell in tents.131 Likewise, as has been noted 
above, the phrase “to your tents, O Israel”, which is equivalent 
to saying: “resume your old tribal independence”, is still used 
in the period of the early kingdom.132 

Figurative uses of “tent” and of the things connected with 
it, are so numerous throughout the Old Testament as to be 
familiar to the reader.133 In Lamentations 24 Jerusalem is 
referred to as “the tent of the daughter of Zion”. 

A marriage custom which is still maintained, in which the 
tent plays a conspicuous part, is alluded to in II Samuel 
16 22,134 It is no doubt a survival from nomadic times. 

The tent-sanctuary, known as the “tent of meeting”,135 
which tradition makes Moses set up at Sinai, is just the kind 
of sanctuary suitable to nomadic life. It is named very often 
in the stories of the Mosaic period,!%* and still persisted for 
a long time after the settlement in Canaan and the beginning 


128 Cf, Jud. lie; 411, 17; I Sam. 156. 

129 Hx, 321f.; Jud. 516; I Sam. 25ef.; If Ki.84; Amos 11, ete, 

130 Jer. 356, 
131 Josh. 224f.; Jud. 78; 199; I Ki, 1216, etc. 

132 TT Sam. 201; I Ki. 1216; et. al. 

133 Cf, Isa, 165; 8320; 3812; Jer. 1020; Job 421; 8011, etc. . 
134 Cf, Ps. 196 and also W.R.Smith, Kinship and Marriage, n. e., pg. 199. 
135 Cf, Section on “Religion”. 


136 Ex, 337-11; Num. 1116; 124; Deut. 2114, etc. 
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of the kingdom. The D writer makes no mention of such a 
tent-sanctuary, but in P it is an elaborate structure designated 
by three terms which by the time of P had become more or 
less technical: ’dhel, ’dhel mé@dh and ’dhel ha‘éditth.137 

A concrete instance of the survival of this tent, altered 
somewhat to be sure, but still a reminder of the primitive 
Mosaic religion, is found in its presence at Gibeon.!38 A 
tent-sanctuary was erected by David on Mount Zion.139 Joab 
is said to have fled for safety to the “tent of Yahweh”,14° 
and the oil for the anointing of Solomon was brought from 
“the tent”.!41 This tent was taken up into the temple by 
Solomon.142 

It remains for us to examine some of the evidence given 
in the Old Testament regarding the arrangement and equip- 
ment of tents, in order to get a more complete view of the 
tent life of the early Hebrews. 

First of all comes the arrangement of tents in encampments. 
The encampment itself is called tirah.143 In this word there 
is the suggestion of “surrounding, enclosing”, and it thus 
gives a picture of a circle of tents, enclosing an open place 
in the center, and forming a sort of movable hamlet.144 

Another word employed for “camp” or encampment is 
mahdneh (from hanah) in which we have the idea of “inclining 
to” or “the goal of a day’s march”,!45 thus giving a distinct 
nomadic flavor.146 This term came in time to be applied 
strictly to a military camp, presumably because such moving 
encampments suggested the roving of the nomads.!47 

The tents were made, as are the Bedawi tents today, of 


137 Cf. Num. 915; 174; Ex. 25-31 passim, etc. 

138 TT Chr. 13, 6, 13. 139 TT Sam. 617; I Chr. 151, etc. 

140 T Ki, 2 28-30. 141 T Ki. 1 39. 

142 T Ki. 84; cf. II Sam. 76; I Chr. 175; Ps. 151; 275; 615, ete. 

143 Cf. B.D. B. 

144 Cf, the mention of hdsdr in Gen. 2516, which occurs also in com- 
pounds of town-names, cf. Num. 344, 9; Josh. 1527; 195, etc. and Num. 
3110; Ezek. 254, and poetic use of the word in Ps. 6926 for “habitations”. 

45 Cf. B.D. B., ad loc. 

446 Gen. 2617; 3222; Ex. 1320; 1613; 326, etc. 

147 Josh. 611; 813; I Sam. 171, 46, etc. 
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“the mingled wool of sheep and camels’ hair and goats’ 
hair”.148 The black appearance of such material accounts for 
the expression found in Cant. 15, “black as the tents of 
Kedar”.149 The weaving of these tent coverings was most 
likely done by the women.150 

The tent was generally divided into two compartments, the 
second of which was for the women and children and was 
called hedher.151 It seems that sometimes a separate tent was 
pitched for the women.!52 The women’s quarters were ordi- 
narily closed to men, and as Judges 417f. shows, only a 
fugitive might find refuge there.153 

The camel furniture and other incidentals, as Benzinger 
surmises,154 were stored in the women’s part of the tent.155 

The men’s apartment, on the other hand, contained the 
hearth which was an open fire in the middle of the tent, often 
merely a hole in the ground with stones leaned against each 
other. The Old Testament word for hearth is mégédh, from 
yakadh, “to be kindled”, hence a “burning mass”. A figurative 
use of the word is seen in Psalm 1024 and Isaiah 3314, and 
the special usage in Leviticus 62 is a technical term, standing 
for the altar-hearth, literally “the place of burning”. 

The tent furniture and utensils of the nomads must nec- 
essarily have been few and simple and easily transportable. 
This fact, coupled with the usual omission of mention of 
common and obvious things of everyday life, probably explains 
why so few references to such subjects are found in the Old 
Testament. There is enough material at hand, however, to 


enable us to sketch briefly the usual furnishings of the tents 
of the Hebrew nomads. 


48 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol. I, pg. 225. 
149 Cf, Benzinger, op. cit., pg. 88, and Nowack, op. cit., vol. I, pg. 186. 
150 Cf, IT Ki, 237. 
151 Cf, perhaps Arabic hidr, women’s quarters, and also cf. references 
in Jud. 151; Cant. 34. 


152 Gen, 2467; 3133, the latter passage suggesting also a third tent 
for the servants. 


153 But see G.F. Moore’s Judges, where this is denied. 154 Op. cit., pg. 90. 


155 Cf, Gen. 2715; 31 34, etc., the latter passage making mention of 
the camel’s saddle, kar; cf. B. D. B., ad. loc. 
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The floor was doubtless partially covered with straw or 
reed mats upon which one could sit or lie. Possibly we have 
the name of this kind of mat in the semikah of Judges 418, 
though some have conjectured that this word stands for a 
mantle or robe used as a cover. 

Upon the floor also was a skin or leather mat which served 
as a table, called a shulhdn.15¢ This word is generally regarded 
as derived from shdlah, to “strip off” a skin, and the shulhan 
is thus supposed to have been originally like the sufra used 
by the Bedawin today. This sufra is a round piece of skin or 
hide with a string run through its edge which could be drawn, 
thus forming a bag to hold the provisions for subsequent meals. 

Vessels of skin or leather are mentioned frequently, and 
we are led to suppose that the Hebrews used such vessels 
much as the modern Bedawin do, to hold both grain and 
‘liquids, to churn butter and to carry water.157 The general 
term for “vessel”, which is used also very broadly to designate 
anything that is made and used, is KU4.158 Dédh is another 
term which stands for a primitive vessel of some sort.159 

Besides these vessels were the kneading-troughs,1®° the 


hand-mill (réhayim),‘®1 the lamp (nér),162 and other necessary 
utensils made of wood, metal or leather. Earthenware and 
clay vessels, though they may have been used, were probably 
too perishable to be of much value to nomads. 


VY. SOCIAL LIFE AND ORGANIZATION 


In considering the social life and organization of the early 
Hebrews we find a wealth of material in the Old Testament 


186 Of. B.D. B. ad. loc., and also Kennedy in E. B., vol. ITI, col. 2991, 
sect. 3; also G. F. Moore’s Judges, pg.19. 157 Cf. Jud.419; I Sam. 1620, ete. 
158 For special use as “vessel” cf. Gen. 4311; I Sam. 97; 1740, etc. 

159 Cf. I Sam. 214; II Ki. 107; Jer. 242, etc. 

160 Hix, 12 34. 161 Ex. 115; Num. 11s. 

162 Ex. 2720, ef al.; this word is used figuratively in such passages 
as Job 186; Prov. 139; 2090. In the last-named passage there seems to 
be a reference to the nomads’ custom of keeping a lamp burning always, 
both for convenience in keeping fire and as a measure of safety. Cf. 
Doughty, op. cit., vol. I, pg. 8. 
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to confirm the view that the forefathers of Israel were nomads. 
We do not need to confine ourselves in this study to the 
patriarchal period, though it is true that the origins of what 
we find in the succeeding periods lie back in the time of the 
patriarchs. 

First of all, we are confronted in the earlier stories in the 
Old Testament with a people under tribal organization. The 
patriarchal stories, with perhaps one or two exceptions, re- 
present tribal history, and the genealogies with which they 
are interwoven are tribal traditions cast into the form of 
personal narratives. The names of most of the patriarchs and 
their wives are names of tribes, and their marriages and births 
are alliances and combinations of tribes, and subdivisions of 
larger tribes into clans. 

Such tribal organization is one of the marks of nomadic 
life, being well-nigh impossible in a settled society. Yet the 
persistence of this form of organization for a long time after 
_ the conquest shows how powerful and enduring an influence 
desert life had upon Israel. The bond which had held each 
separate tribe together had been religion, conceived as resting 
primarily upon a common esteem for the same ancestor (often 
there stood at the center of the tribal life the grave of an 
ancestor, as is indicated in Genesis 2510-11; 3520; Joshua 
24 32, and other passages). Subsequently, the bond of religion, 
conceived in a higher sense as worship of the same God 
Yahweh, served to unite the tribes into a nation. This amal- 
gamation of the tribes began with the founding of the Yahweh 
religion under Moses, but it was not until after the settlement 
in Canaan that a more advanced and permanent organization 
was attempted, when such appeared necessary if the Hebrew 
“tribes” were to become the‘“nation” of Israel. 

It is hardly necessary to enter here into an exhaustive 
treatment of tribal organization in order to establish the fact 
that nomadic life: went before the settlement in Canaan. Only 
a few outstanding features of this kind of organization need 
to be noted. 

One of the most distinctive features of tribal life, often 
mentioned in the Old Testament, vestiges of which still remain 
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in the early period of the kingdom, is the law of blood-revenge. 
It is impossible to ascribe the origin of this institution to a 
settled people, but it lies at the very basis of the tribal system 
of nomads. The principle behind it is that the killing of any 
member of a tribe or clan must be atoned for by the life of 
any member of the tribe or clan to which the slayer belongs. 
“Our blood has been spilled” is the way in which the clan 
expressed its attitude toward the killing of any of its members 
by one outside the clan. According to Burckhardt,!63 the 
“self-acting law of blood-revenge” was a “salutary institution 
which has done more than anything else to preserve the 
Bedouin tribes from mutual extermination”, since “the certainty 
of retaliation acted as a check upon the warlike tribesmen”.164 

In the Old Testament we find this unwritten law at the 
basis of many passages, one of the earliest of which is Genesis 
423-24, the Song of Lamech. Examples of it may also be seen 
in Judges 8 18-21, II Samuel 2 18-23, 3 27, 30, 14 7a, 11, I Kings 
228f. and others. Even Deuteronomy recognizes it in Deu- 
teronomy 19, 6, 12, and the Priestly Codes> speaks of an 
altered form of it as practiced after the settlement in Canaan. 
It is to be noted, however, that in the latter cases, a distinc- 
tion is made between accidental and intentional killing. 

Blood-revenge was the “law of the desert”1!®* and so long 
as this law continued to be recognized tribal consciousness 
remained strong. An interesting example of the tendency to 
supersede the old tribal custom by royal intervention may be 
seen in II Samuel 1411, where King David swears to help 
a woman from Tekoa who represents herself as fearing the 
operation of the law of blood-revenge. 

Another distinctive feature in the tribal system which is 
clearly indicated in the Old Testament is the lack of great 
inequalities of social rank and standing. There was no thought 
of “rulers” and “subjects” within the tribes, for it was charac- 
teristic of the nomad’s conceptions of freedom to recognize 


163 Bedouins and Wahabis, pg. 84, 178. 

164 Cf. Skinner, Genesis, Int. Crit. Com., pg. 112. 

165 Num. 3512, 19; cf. Josh. 205, 9. 

166 Cf. W.R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pg. 272f. Pe 
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no human lord over himself. Of course, there must be some 
sort of leadership, especially in time of danger from enemies, 
and the nasi, “one lifted up”, was probably at the head of 
the tribe for just such emergencies.167 This leader was doubtless 
chosen from the number of “elders” (the zgéntm) or clan 
leaders, or he might be an individual who because of super- 
lative qualities of leadership naturally became “lifted up” to 
the chief place. Even such a leader must hold council with 
the elders before any important step was taken.168 These 
tribal leaders were thus simply primi inter pares and had 
no power to command but only to advise, like the modern 

dawi sheikh.169 

ther marks of tribal organization among the early Hebrews 
also show themselves in the Old Testament records, for ex- 
ample, that fine old custom of hospitality, which is still ob- 
served today by the Bedawin as a sort of unwritten law.17° 
To deny admittance to a stranger was unthinkable.17! The 
pictures in Genesis 18 and 19 show how inviolable the safety 
of a guest was regarded; every courtesy was shown him, his 
feet were washed, food was set before him, the host himself 
waited upon him,!72 and at the end of the visit the host 
accompanied the visitor a little way on his journey.!73 In the 
parable of Nathan,!74 we see that a violation of this custom 
even in David’s time was looked upon with anger.\ 

Still another characteristic of nomadic life is seen in the 
identification of custom and law. With a nomadic people 
there is no highly organized system of justice and law, but 
what is custom is regarded as authoritative. It does not lie 
in the nature of independent, liberty-loving nomads to tolerate 
statutes, but an appeal to tribal custom is to them absolutely 
binding. 


167 Cf. Gen. 236; 2516; Ex. 1622; 2207; Josh. 915, 18. It is to be noted, 
however, that these passages, with the exception of Ex. 2207, are all 
from P, which might indicate that this word is late; but the idea at 
least fits in with tribal life. 

__168 Of, Ex. 429; 197, etc. 169 Cf. Burckhardt, op. cit., pg. 66f. 

170 Cf. Gen. 18 2f.; 194f.; 24s1f.; Jud. 19 asf., ete. 

i711 Gen. 192; Ex. 220; Job 3132, 

112 Gen. 184, 7,8; 192. 173 Gen. 1816; 3197. 174 IT Sam. 124, 
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The story of Moses judging the people175 appears to be a 
true representation of tribal life, governed simply by consulta- 
tion of the divine oracle, whose decisions were handed down 
as precedents: That tribal custom was still appealed to as 
law even in the time of David is witnessed by the passage 
concerning Tamar, when in her protest against her brother’s 
threat of violence she appeals not to law but to the fact that 
“it is not so done in Israel”.176 

The marks of tribal consciousness are strong throughout 
the stories of the period of the Judges. Indeed, the first 
chapter of Judges represents the settlement of Canaan as 
taking place by tribes. The phrase, “there was no king as 
yet in Israel and every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes”, although a sort of apology inserted by an editor 
to explain some of the things that went on, expresses exactly 
the rude and free tribal life of the period.177 

In the Song of Deborah,!78 only tribes are mentioned. 
There is question of certain tribes which did not take part 
in the great struggle with the Canaanites. There appears also 
on the part of the tribe of Ephraim jealousy of other smaller 
tribes that assisted in the hostilities against the Midianites 
and Ammonites.179 And as Buhl notes,18° we find in the book 
of Judges the beginning of a “not too tempered rivalry between 
the tribes of Judah and Ephraim which later under David 
brought forth civil war,'8! and finally led to the division of 
the kingdom after the death of Solomon.18? From this time 
onward tribal differences were somewhat lost in the affairs 
of the two separated kingdoms, but they did not altogether 
disappear”. 183 

After Israel’s transition to agricultural and settled life in 
Palestine, its social organization still preserved for a long 
time the form of the old desert life, even though in many 
respects this was not fitted to the conditions of the time. 


175 Ex. 18 13-97. 176 TT Sam. 13 12. 
117 Jud. 176; 181; 191; 21 25. 478 Jud. 5. 
179 Jud. 81; 121. 180 Soziale Verhaltnisse, pg. 38. 
181 IT Sam. 1910f.; and Chapt. 20. 
182 T Ki. 12. 183 Cf, Isa, 823; 9 20. 
13* 
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Thus at the time of the choosing of Saul as king, the choice 
was by tribes, families and individuals, until Saul was selected.1%4 
Another significant case of the survival of clan-consciousness 
is found in David’s departure from the table of Saul to attend 
a feast of his clan in Bethlehem.'85 The incident reported in 
II Kings 413 of the Shunammite woman who, when Elisha 
asked whether he might speak to the king or the captain of 
the host in her behalf, answered that she was not dependent 
upon the king’s protection but was safe within her own clan, 
shows also the retention of clan government in the midst of 
settled life in Palestine.18¢ Tribal distinctions within the 
villages of Palestine have not altogether disappeared down to 
the present day.187 

We may now consider the stages of tribal organization 
which appear in the Old Testament. The earliest form was 
the matriarchate. In this system the unit was not the family 
but the clan, and it is interesting to note that the same root 
underlies the Hebrew words for “maiden” and “clan” (mishpahah) 
showing the original association of the clan with the female 
head.188 The genealogical scheme which traces descent through 
Sara, Bilhah and Zilpah, as well as the appearance of tribal 
heroines such as Leah, Rachel, Hagar and Keturah point to 
matronymic clans. Also the conceptions underlying certain 
passages in which kinship through the mother is counted as — 
closer than that through the father, and in which descent _ 
from the mother is considered as standing in the way of 
marriage, are characteristic of the matriarchal clan.189 

Still further evidence of matriarchal custom appears in the 
adoption and naming of children by the mother, as well as in 
cases of inheritance based on descent from the mother.190 A 
few cases of exogamous marriage indicate also that the matri- 

184 T Sam. 1021. 

185 T Sam, 206. 

186 Cf. Day, Social Life of the Hebrews, Ch. III. 


187 Cf, Grant, Peasantry of Palestine, pg. 51f., and cf. Day, op. cit., 
pg. 138 f. 


188 Cf. B. D. B. under shaphah. 


189 Cf, Gen. 2012; II Sam. 1312-13; also Gen, 4329; 4420; Jud. 819; 91, etc. 
190 Gen. 303; 2932; 306, 24; 2110, etc. ) 
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archal system at one time had its place in the tribal organi- 
zation.191 

With the matriarchate is connected the polyandrous fam- 
ily, evidences of which are found in the Old Testament. This 
was probably brought about by circumstances which caused 
the diminution of the number of women, possibly arising from 
the practice of female infanticide, which appears in some 
parts of Palestine down to a late date. Under this system 
the woman joined the man’s clan permanently, and children 
were therefore counted as belonging to the father’s clan. But 
since there were several husbands it was impossible to tell 
which was the real father in the group, so descent was still 
reckoned through the mother. The father or uncle of an in- 
dividual was designated by the term ‘am, originally “maternal 
uncle” or “mother’s polyandrous husband”.192 Later appeared 
polygamy and finally monogamy, and the term ‘am came to 
mean first “kindred” and then “people”. 

The practice of the levirate marriage reflects this stage of 
organization.193 

In process of time, conditions gradually altered, making 
necessary another change in organization, and polygamy arose 
in place of polyandry, marking the purely patriarchal system. 
What is known as the ba‘al marriage was a distinctive feature 
of the patriarchal tribe. In this the husband was called the 
ba‘al, “proprietor”, and the wife the b«‘alah, “chattel”. The 
dowry (mdhar) paid to the father by the prospective husband 
(this sort of marriage by purchase succeeded the marriage by 
capture at an early time) represents the purchase-money (some- 
times paid in flocks or camels, in labor, in war-service or in 
other ways!%4) paid to the former proprietor, the father, by 
the new proprietor, the ba‘al or husband. 


191 Cf, Jud. 151; 831, etc. See also the treatment of this whole subject 
by W.R. Smith in Kinship and Marriage, Ch. I and III. 

192 Cf, Gen. 1938 where the people are called “children of Ammon” 
because their ancestor was ben ‘Ammi, “son of my uncle”. 

193 Cf. W. R. Smith, op. cit., pg. 158f., and Cheyne’s article in E. B. 
vol. II, col. 2675. 


194 Cf. Gen. 2920, 297; Josh. 1516; Jud. 112; I Sam. 1725, etc. 
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In the patriarchal system the relationships, tribal member- 
ship and inheritance were traced through the father. This is 
the form of tribal organization most generally found in the 
Old Testament, the previous stage, the matriarchate, appearing 
only as a survival from more primitive times. W. R. Smith1% 
considers it probable that the patriarchate goes back to prim- 
itive Semitic times, and Wellhausen'% offers proof of this 
view.!97 Buhl points out that the predominance of the patri- 
archate in the Old Testament may be seen by the fact that 
only terms for agnate relatives are fixed, while relationships 
on the mother’s side require circumlocutory expressions.!98 It 
_ may also be noted that, since all the Semitic languages have 
practically the same word for “father”,!99 the patriarchal 
system must have been in vogue before the Semites separated. 

The tribe (shébhet being the older term, while mattéh was 
the later one) 200 was made up of a number of clans (mishpehéth).201 
Over the clan presided elders (z¢génim) who formed a sort of 
council to adjust the affairs of the clans, advise with the tribal 
head, especially in time of war, and to give counsel in all 
matters pertaining to the relations of the clans.202 


The clan in turn was formed of a number of families (bayith). 
The “fathers’ houses” (béth abhéth) appear to have been a 
subdivision or group lying between clan and family, and 
consisting of the families of several brothers presided over by 
their common father. The béth dbh was regarded in various 
ways, as is shown by a number of passages in which this term 
is used.203 


195 Kinship and Marriage, pg.209. 196 Ehe bei den Arabern, pg. 479. 

197 Cf. EZ. B., vol. II, col. 2675. 198 Cf. Buhl, op. cit., pg. 29. 

199 Hebrew and Phoenician, ‘ah; Aramaic, ‘abbah; Babylonian and 
Assyrian, abu; Arabic, ’ab. 

200 For comparison of these terms see Driver's article in Journal of 
Philology, vol. II, pg. 213f. 

201 Gen, 2438, 40, 41; I Sam. 921, etc, and cf. Jud. 132; 177, etc. show 
a loose usage in which the mishpahah is practically identical with the 
shébhet; cf. Josh. 19 40. 

202 Cf, Num. 1116, 2%; Jud. 1l4f., etc. 

203 Cf. Num. 315 and 12, 18, 20, etc., and other uses of the term as 
identical with the family, Ex. 123; Josh. 714, or with the clan, Num. 324, 
30, 33, or with the tribe, Num. 1717; Josh, 22 14. 
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The family, the smallest unit within the tribal organization, 
the father ruled. The authority of the father and strict obe- 
dience to him were insisted upon.204 The father was considered 
the owner of his wife 25 and of his children. He had the power 
of life and death over them, as is attested by the proposed sacri- 
fice of Isaac, the case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the custom 
of sacrificing children to Molech. He had the right to sell them 
as slaves206 and to punish them even with death.207 The 
custom of the mdhar, mentioned above, shows also that the 
daughter was regarded as the property of her father; she was 
thought of as one of the workers in her father’s household, 
and when she was taken out of it to become the worker in 
the household of her husband, it was necessary to recompense 
the father for the loss of her service. Marriage was thus an 
affair of the family, involving only private rights. The home- 
bringing of the bride from the tent of her father to the tent 
of her husband was the chief act of the marriage ceremony, 
and constituted the recognition of the transfer. The tent, 
which always played a part in the marriage ceremony may 
be traced to this early home-bringing custom.?98 

The father of a large family was looked upon as being 
signally blessed by Yahweh; indeed the influence of a man 
was measured more by the number of his children than by 
his real property or his flocks and herds. He was especially 
formidable in the eyes of his neighbors and enemies if he had 
a large number of sons who would help him in his work or 
defend him in case of attack.209 Slaves also formed a part 
of the family, living with the family, working with it, and 
having a place in the family’s religious life.210 


204 Ex. 2012; Deut. 516; Mic. 76. 

205 Cf. ba‘al and b“alah above. 

206 Ex. 217, only not to strangers, v. 8 

207 Gen. 3824; cf. the change made in this respect in Deut. 222, 
where the elders and men of the city are the ones who put the guilty 
child to death; cf. also Deut. 21 isf. 

208 Of, II Sam. 16 22; Ps. 196, etc. 

209 Cf, Ps. 127 3-5. 
210 Cf, Gen, 1712; Ex. 1244; Deut. 1218; 16 1, etc. 
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The family was also a religious unit, and certain Yeligious 
rites never quite passed out of its control. The chief instance 
of this is the Passover celebration, at which the father was 
master of ceremonies, a custom still surviving among pious 
Jews.211 That the family was considered a religious unit is 
evidenced further by the expression “thou, thy son and thy 
daughter, thy servants, — —”212 found in connection with the 
commandment to keep certain feasts. 

The family was the corner stone of the social organization 
down to the latest times. This is seen in the matter of in- 
heritances, which, if possible, must remain within the family. 
It is seen also in the disgrace that was felt if one were buried 
in other than the family tomb.?!3 

As a matter of fact, no important development in the family 
is to be noted from the time when it became fixed in the 
tribal scheme, for “its character and principles were as per- 
manent as social institutions mostly are in the East”.214 

Besides tribal organization, certain primitive customs and 
practices of the tribe also survived after the settlement in 
Palestine. It was remarked above that the nomads left no 
contemporary written records, but only oral traditions, and 
that these traditions arose from the very nature of their social 
life. One of the chief diversions of the Hebrew nomads, as 
of the modern Bedawin, must have been gatherings about — 
camp-fires in the long evenings when work was done. Then | 
tales were told and songs sung in praise of the feats of heroes, | 
history was passed on, in story form, to be treasured by — 
coming generations. Thus oral tradition, long before writing | 
was common, gathered up and preserved much of the dim em, / 
for us.215 

Such combined amusement and instruction must have played 
a great part in the social life of the people. It is highly 


211 Ex, 12 sf.; 1314f. 212 Deut. 1218; cf. I Sam. 13, 4. 

213 Cf, II Sam. 1937; I Ki. 213; Jer. 206, etc. 

244 Bennett in Hastings Dictionary, vol. I, pg. 850. 

215 Cf. Ex. 102; 138ff.; Jud. 51, etc. Cf. also Doughty, op. cit., vol. I, 
pg. 228, 263 for a description of the Bedawi songs, poems and stories 
which went round at the campfires in the evenings. 
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prob:.ble that the books of “Jashar”2!6 and of “The Wars of 
Yahweh” 217 represent later written collections which included 
just such celebrated and popular old songs and tales of the 
past. We see examples of this type also in the secular songs 
of Lamech,?!8 the blessing of Jacob,219 the song of triumph 
over the defeat of the Pharaoh,?2° the fragment of a song 
regarding Israel’s advance into Amorite territory,221 the Song 
of the Well,2?2 the Song of Victory over Sihon,223 and the 
Song of Deborah.??4 

We can well imagine the Hebrew nomads, “fathers, sons 
and sons’ sons”,225 gathering together in the evening after the 
day’s tasks were finished, and rehearsing the great events in 
the past history of the tribes. Little else could have formed 
the subjects discussed in their meetings, by a people to whom 
tribal tradition meant so much. 

(Many passages in the Old Testament contain references to 
the passing on of tradition to coming generations, and lead 
us to infer that these stories were told not simply for the 
sake of diversion but as a part of the education of the growing 


sons. 22 

Bet in Genesis represents only part of a great 
mass of this sort of tradition, and the contents of these stories 
are just what we should expect to find in such tradition. 
Among these were etiological stories, which seem to have been 
the common property of all the Semites, and which the 
Hebrews adapted to their own mode of thought and their 
conditions of life. There were also stories which aimed at 
explaining natural phenomena, such as Genesis 19, which 
appears to be an attempt to account for the desolation of 
the Dead Sea region by the destruction of its cities because 
of their wickedness. Other stories speculated upon the origin 
and meaning of place- and personalnames,227 and closely 
related to these were ethnological legends which were de- 


216 TT Sam. 118. 217 Num, 21 14. 218 Gen. 4 asf. 219 Gen. 49. 
220 Bx. 151ff. 221 Num. 21 uf. 222 Num, 21 17f. 

223 Num. 21 27-30. 224 Jud. 5. 225 Ex. 102. 

226 Cf. Gen. 1819; Ex.138; Deut. 3o0f.; Josh. 4a1f.; cf. also Ps. 78, 
2217 Gen. 1025; 1611; 1717, 20; 1812; 3230, etc. . 
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signed to answer questions concerning racial origins and 
relations.228 Besides we must not forget the numerous hero- 
stories which make interesting reading for us today and enable 
us to realize how stirring they must have been to those who 
told and heard them first. 

The riddles which we find in the stories of Samson in 
Judges 14 suggest that these may represent a common type 
of folk-riddles which also had their place along with the stories 
mentioned above. In the case of Samson the riddles are 
connected with wedding festivities, and may possibly have 
formed part of similar rejoicings even before this time. 

If poetry and song entered into the telling of these tales 
of the past, as was probably the case, then we may suppose 
that some primitive musical instruments were known and used 
as an accompaniment by the Hebrew nomads, as among the 
modern Bedawin. Though references to music are scattered 
and isolated in the Old Testament, still we have enough 
evidence to convince us that the Hebrews were a people of 
musical temperament. We have already mentioned certain 
songs which show a very early origin. Song and dance had 
their place on festal occasions, such as marriages, religious 
celebrations and victories, and on all other important occasions 
in the life of the people. Hebrew tradition assumes that music 
began in the earliest times, with Jubal the “father of such 
as handle the lyre and pipe”.229 

Three classes of instruments are mentioned in the Old 
Testament, percussive, wind and stringed. All these, in their 
primitive forms, were probably known to the early Hebrews, 
for we find them pictured upon Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Egyptian monuments of a time long before the Hebrews 
ceased to be nomads; and these instruments survive also in 
their simplest forms among modern Bedawin.?30 

The identity of the various instruments mentioned in the 
Old Testament, especially of the more highly developed forms, 


228 Gen. 25 a3f.; 31 44f.; 1612, etc. 

229 Gen, 421. 

230 Cf. Benzinger, op. cit., pg. 237f.; Doughty, op. cit., pg. 263; cf. also 
Biblical Antiquities, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 1898, pg. 973f. 
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must always remain conjectural, but we may safely assume 
that the simplest forms of the three classes of instruments 
named above were known to the Hebrew nomads. 

The more complicated forms of instruments later used by 
the Hebrews, chiefly in the religious worship of the Temple, 
can hardly have been of foreign origin, but must have been 
developments of instruments which had the sanction of anti- 
quity, having been passed on from the earlier nomadic times. 
In this, as in nearly everything connected with religion, the 
Hebrews are known to have been extremely conservative. 

Percussive instruments are most likely the earliest. The 
toph (R. V., “timbrel”) or hand-drum, made of a ring of wood 
covered with a tightly-drawn skin, appears in the Old Testament. 
It was played mostly by women, and was used as an accom- 
paniment to song and dance, and possibly to the recitation 
of the poems and stories mentioned above.231 Its use was 
probably secular only, for it does not find mention among 
the instruments used in the religious services of the Tabernacle 
or Temple. 

The simplest of the wind instruments was the halil, the 
flute or pipe, nature’s own gift to man. This was originally 
made of reed or hollow wood. Such pipes were doubtless 
used by the shepherds,2%? and are still in use by the shepherds 
of Palestine. Like the téph, the pipe does not appear among 
the musical instruments of the Temple, but was used on festal 
occasions of various sorts.233 We also meet the ‘aigabh as a 
very early wind instrument, ascribed to Jubal.234 Its exact 
nature is not known, but the fact that it is mentioned twice 
in Job 235 in special connections, seems to put it into the class 
of wind instruments.256 We find also the shdphar, which 
according to Joshua 65, was a simple ram’s horn. The first 
mention of it in the Old Testament is in the FE account of 


231 Gen. 3127; Ex. 1520; Jud. 1134; cf. Ps. 812. 
232 Jud. 516, emended text, cf. Moore’s Judges. 
233 Cf, I Ki. 140; I Sam. 105; Jer. 48 36, etc. 
234 Gen. 421. 

235 Job 2112; 3031. 

236 But cf. B.D. B. ad loc. 
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the giving of the Law at Sinai,?37 where it is used as a 
signal for the assembling of the people.238 It was employed 
also for the giving of battle alarms.?39 

Stringed instruments were not unknown to the earliest 
Hebrews, though at first they were necessarily simple, with 
strings of gut, not of metal. The kinndr (R. V. “harp”) is 
ascribed to Jubal,24° and an old Egyptian monument dating 
back to approximately 2300 B.c., in a procession of Semitic 
nomads shows one man playing a kinndér.24! Just what relation 
it bore to the nébhel is not known,?4? but the latter seems 
from the Old Testament references to have been a later and 
more highly developed instrument. The kinndr was the 
instrument of David, which as a shepherd boy he learned to 
play.243 It is one of the instruments most frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament,244 from the earliest to the latest times, 


and it came to have a most important ied in the Temple 
orchestra. 245 


VI. RELIGION + 


Religion is the greatest conserving force in the society of 
all times. The religion of the Hebrew nomads and its many 
survivals in the later life of Israel present the largest and 
most fruitful, and therefore the most difficult field for our 
inquiry. So large, in fact, is this side of our subject, that 
valuable as a thorough study of the nomadic religion would 
be, we can only notice some of the outstanding features of 
that religion, pausing occasionally to point out its chief sur- 
vivals in the course of Israel’s later religious development. 

Our sources, we must remember, are not contemporary docu- 
ments, but consist of records written long after the events 
described; for nomads do not have a literature, and leave no 


237 Ex. 1916; 2018. 238 Cf, I Sam. 13 sf. 

239 Jud. 327. 240 Gen. 421. 

241 Cf, Cornill, Culture of Ancient Israel, pg. 113. 

22 Cf. HE. B., article by Price on “MUSIC”, sect. 4. 

243 T Sam. 16 23, 

244 Gen. 3127; Isa. 2316; Ps. 332; 534; Job 2112; 3031, etc. 
243 Cf. I Chr. 1516; IT Chr. 29 95, etc. 
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written documents behind them. Consequently in the literature 
which we study, we find religious convictions that are quite 
in advance of the times concerning which the authors write, 
and often the viewpoints of the writers are read back into 
the past. Nevertheless, the basis of their stories was tradition 
which originated at a time near the period described. This 
latter fact permits a reasonable expectation of finding in the 
written records some traces of past reality. 

There is much evidence that the religion of the Hebrew 
nomads was greatly influenced by polydemonism, the common 
Semitic nomad religion. In considering the Hebrew nomad 
religion we can not start further back than the time of Moses, 
for he was the founder of the desert religion of Yahweh. 
The stories in Genesis present the older type of common 
Semitic religion after it had passed through the crucible of 
the Mosaic religion and had been transformed. 

During the sojourn at Sinai and Kadesh certain elements 
appeared in the religion of Israel which made it different from 
the common Semitic nomad type. The chief of these was 
monolatry, or the exclusive worship of Yahweh. Monolatry 
was a great advance over polytheism, and contained the germ 
which in time could develop into monotheism, but true mono- 
theism did not yet exist in this period. 

This Mosaic religion exerted a great influence upon all 
subsequent religious development in Israel. It proved too 
strong to be obliterated by the entrance into Canaan, the 
development of civilization and culture, the contact with other 
pe«ples and other religions, and it actually reasserted itself 
in some of the salutary movements of thought which occurred 
at critical points in Israel’s history. This was due to its 
inherent capacity for growth and adaptation, while at the 
same time it preserved the fundamentals upon which it was 
established. 


Nomanic CHARACTER OF Y AHWEH 


The distinctive feature of this religion is the character of 
the God to whom the people felt themselves bound by a 
covenant. Yahweh was a nomads’ God; He “found them in 
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the wilderness”.246 He was a God of the desert. Whatever 
we may think concerning the ultimate origin of Yahweh, 
whether He had been the God of the Kenites and Midianites 
before He became the God of Israel, whether He was first 
conceived as a God of storm, thunder and lightning, or as a 
volcanic deity, it is beyond question that, in the thought of 
the Hebrew nomads, He was closely associated with the desert 
around Sinai, and with the nomadic life of Israel’s beginnings. 
Even later, in the Song of Deborah,247 in the so-called Song 
of Moses,?48 and in the story of Elijah’s journey to Horeb to 
find Yahweh,249 there are survivals of a tradition which 
connected Yahweh with the desert.25° 

Moses, as tradition continually asserts, was the founder of 
the Yahweh religion. His experience at Sinai, and the revela- 
tion to him there of a God who would deliver His people 
from the tyranny of Egypt,?5! were the starting-points of the 
Yahweh religion.252 

It is reasonable to suppose that one of the motives for the 
adoption of Yahweh as God of the tribes that came out of 
Egypt was an alliance of Israel and Midian for defense, and 
even for offense, against their common enemies.253 This would 
certainly be consistent with the warlike necessities of a nomad 
people, and it is confirmed by numerous references to Yahweh 
as a God of war.254 Warriors were consecrated to Yahweh 
when they went forth to battle, and so completely were 
Israel’s wars identified with Yahweh’s, that we read of the 
“Book of the Wars of Yahweh”.255 At the outset of each 
day’s march when the ark set forward, Israel said: “Rise, 
Yahweh, and let Thine enemies be scattered”.256 This con- 
ception of Yahweh as a God of war was not lost even down 


246 Deut. 32 10. 247 Jud. 54f, 248 Deut. 329, 249 T Ki, 198. 

250 Cf, Ex. 194: “I brought you unto myself’—to Sinai. 

231 Ex. 31-22, J and E. 

22 Cf. H. P, Smith, Religion of Israel, Ch. III1;—Gressmann, Mose und 
seine Zeit, p. 21ff.;—Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten, p. 3ff. 

253 Cf. H. P. Smith, op. cit., p. 53. 

24 Cf. Ex. 1538; Num. 3220-21; II Sam. 2235; Ps, 18 34, etc. 

255 Num. 21 14, 256 Num. 10 35. 
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to the period of the early monarchy, when the ark, conceived 
as the abode of Yahweh, was carried into battle in order to 
insure the presence and help of the battle-god. 
+ Even after allegiance was given to Yahweh as the God of 
Israel, and Israel regarded itself as the people of Yahweh, 
for a ‘jong time He was regarded as simply the chief divinity, 
and belief in other powers and divinities still continued. A 
complete and sudden disappearance of the polytheistic con- 
ceptions of the earlier nomadic religion was not to be expected. 
In course of time the former multitude of divinities and 
demons came to be regarded as only manifestations of Yahweh, 
and their names finally passed over into epithets of Yahweh. 
That the more primitive conceptions persisted in the popular 
mind long after the settlement in Canaan is shown by the 
prophets’ denunciations,257 

It is almost impossible to single out the precise elements 
which entered into the conceptions of Yahweh before the 
settlement in Canaan, both because of the fragmentary nature 
of the sources and because the later views of writers and 
compilers have obscured many features of the eartier religion. 
This much may be said, however, that the people’s loyalty to 
Yahweh was based primarily upon His free choice of them 
when they were bondmen in Egypt, and that because of this 
the Yahweh religion was from the first an ethical religion. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that when the prophets 
y insist upon the éthical requirement of Yahweh, they do not 
| lay claim to originality, but consider their teaching to be 

merely a continuation of the original religion of Israel. 
This emphasis upon the free moral choice of Israel by 
Yahweh, with its consequent ethical implication, finds no 
parallel in any of the contemporary religions. Thus Yahweh 
was regarded as better and greater than the divinities of the 
. other nomads, as for instance the tribal gods of Moab and 
Ammon. 

This also, no doubt, encouraged the thought of a certain 
arbitrariness of Yahweh which seems to be taken more or 


287 Of. esp. Isa, 129; Jer. 297; 36, etc. 
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less for granted. This appears at the beginning of Moses’ 
acquaintance with Yahweh 258 when, for some reason unknown 
at first, Yahweh is ready to slay Moses; and Yahweh’s anger 
is stayed only when the rite of circumcision is performed, 
Throughout the story of the sojourns at Sinai and Kadesh 
the people feel that Yahweh is to be feared because of the 
vengeance that He will inflict upon the slightest violation of 
His holiness. 

Further examples of this arbitrariness of Yahweh are seen 
in the fate of the men of Beth-shemesh because of their lack 
of reverence for the ark, and in Uzzah’s death because he 
touched the ark.259 

Anthropomorphic ideas entered into the conception of 
Yahweh in the nomadic period, and these lasted for a long 
time after the Hebrews settled in the cultivated land. Thus 
we read of Yahweh’s face, His ears, eyes, mouth, hands, 
feet—in fact, all the features of the human form are assigned 
to Him.260 ‘Yahweh was considered to possess human form, 
even by the latest Pentateuchal writers, as is shown by the 
statement of the P document in the account of the Creation, 


that man was created “in the image of God and after His 
likeness”.261 Possibly we-may refer also to the ephod which 
Gideon made of gold taken from the enemy and set up as 
an object of worship, in case this was an image;262 and to 
Micah’s silver image.263 


Hony Puaces anp Horny Oxpsects ‘ 


In the old Semitic nomad religion worship and sacrifice 
were performed at “high places” (baméth), and many passages 
refer to such places of worship.264 The sacred rock, or tree, 
or other object was usually surrounded with a wall or line of 
stones, and was thus set apart as a sacred place.265 


258 Hix, 424. 259 I Sam. 6 19; IT Sam. 66-7. 

260 Cf. Ex. 74-5; 93, 15; 249-11; 3311a, 12-18, 20-23; Num. 1111, 18; 
22 s4; 2418, etc. 

261 Gen. 1 27. 262 Jud. 8 aff. 263 Jud. 18 30. 

264 Cf. esp. in Genesis. 

265 Cf. W.R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 172, 490. 
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In the Mosaic religion these sacred places and objects 
were retained, as we see in the older accounts of the period. 
Worship of Yahweh was carried on at Sinai the “mount of 
God”; the. sacred place of Kadesh was called En-mishpat, 
“spring of judgment”.2°6 Moses is said to have set up twelve 
stones (massébhéth) at Sinai, which recalls the patriarchs’ 
custom of setting up pillars at places where theophanies 
occurred.267 

One of the original commands of the Mosaic Decalog 
prohibits only molten images.268 The practice of the people 
bears out the view that other images were permitted, for we 
often meet instances of images that were regarded as animated 
by Yahweh. These indicate that Yahwism was not altogether 
free from idolatry. In the Mosaic period the conception of 
the ark did not differ greatly from that of an idol, for it 
secured Yahweh’s presence.269 Moreover, it became the chief 
cult-object in the worship in Solomon’s temple.27° Since family 
gods (¢’rdphim) are found both in the primitive Semitic period 
and in the time of the prophets, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they had a place also in the Mosaic period. 
Little as we know of the exact nature of the ephod, it 
appears in many passages in the Old Testament as an object 
of worship along with images of various kinds.27! 

This brings us to a consideration of two specific holy objects 
of the Mosaic religion, the tent of meeting and the ark. It is 
conceivable that the latter of these was not new at this period, 
but that something of the sort existed previously to secure the 
presence of the divinity during the journeyings of the nomads. 

We find mention of a tent, called the tent of meeting, which 
was placed outside the camp,??? and over which Joshua is said 
to have watched.273 It seems evident that it was the place 
where oracles were given, where Yahweh was “met”; and it 
is likely that it owed its importance to some sacred object 


266 Num. 2013; cf. Gen. 147. 
261 Ex. 244; cf. Josh. 43, sf., 20, for later occurrence of the same practice. 
268 Ex. 3417. 269 Num. 1035; 1444f., etc. 270 T Ki. 86. 
21 Cf, Jud, 827; 174f.; I Sam. 219, etc. 
272 Ex, 387; Num. 11 26. m3 Ex. 3311. 
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which it contained. Hence we feel the necessity of placing the 
tent and the ark together, i.¢. the tent was the shelter for 
the ark. This would give Joshua something to guard, besides 
possibly explaining the later tradition that the ark contained 
the tables of the law.274 The tent never appears as a place 
of sacrifice, but rather as a place of revelation of the will of 
Yahweh. 

The ark is mentioned as accompanying the people on their 
journey from Sinai, and as a pledge of Yahweh’s presence 
with them.275 We may infer from these passages that the 
thought was that Yahweh remained at Sinai while His “presence” 
attended them in the ark. 

The later fortunes of the ark are described in the books 
of Samuel, where it is known as the “ark of Yahweh”.276 
It goes out to battle with the Israelites, and fills the Philistines 
with terror because they believe it to embody the presence of 
Israel’s mighty God. When the Philistines capture the ark, 
calamity is brought upon them and humiliation to their god 
Dagon. It stands for the presence of Yahweh, as is clearly 
shown by the passage which states that David, dancing before 
the ark is “dancing before Yahweh”.277 Finally, after one 
unsuccessful attempt, the ark is brought up to the house of 
God by David.278 In Solomon’s temple it occupied the holiest 
place as an object of worship. In David’s act of bringing 
the ark to Jerusalem, we may recognize the intention of 
returning to Mosaic Yahwism by restoring its chief cult-object 
to the center of worship.?79 Just how much David may have 
been influenced by advisors in making this move is not known, 
but it seems reasonable to suppose that some sort of pressure 


274 The conjecture is made by some scholars that this late tradition 
arose from the fact that originally the ark contained some meteoric or 
holy stones which were used, by the method of the sacred lot, for the 
giving of oracles. 

215 Ex. 3314; Num. 105f., etc. 

276 T Sam. 41b-71; II Sam. 1111; 15a3f,, etc. 

217 II Sam. 6 14, 16. 278 IT Sam. 6. 

279 Cf. II Sam. 617, where the ark is placed in the tent that David 
had pitched for it, and the two most primitive sacrifices, the burnt 
offering and peace offering, are offered. 
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was brought to bear. Certainly his action must have affected 
favorably the conservative religious element within the nation. 


SACRIFICE { 

The old ideas of primitive Semitic religion concerning 
sacrifice must have been carried over into the Mosaic religion, 
as were the holy objects and holy places. In the nomadic 
religion sacrifices were numerous. Every killing of an animal 
for food was also a sacrifice, as is attested by the word zabah, 
which was used to denote both “slaughter” and “sacrifice”.280 
Sacrifice was not abolished by Moses, though instances of 
sacrifice are not numerous in the accounts of the Mosaic 
period. The infrequent mention is doubtless due to the fact 
that ordinary sacrifices were hardly considered worthy of specific 
mention, and consequently the few notices in this period refer 
only to great and memorable occasions.28! 

Moreover, certain laws contained in the Decalog of Exodus 34, 
especially the one demanding that “none shall appear before 
me empty”, reflect the common Semitic idea that one could 
not approach the divinity without some kind of offering.282 

The earliest meaning attached to sacrifice seems to have 
been that it established a blood-covenant between the worshipper 
and his God; or in some cases, between individuals in the 
presence of the divinity, who was regarded as also a party 
to the transaction. This conception of sacrifice remained in 
the Mosaic period, and it is a significant fact that all of the 
references given above which record sacrifices in this period 
contain the covenant idea. Most striking is the one in Exodus 
1221f, where a survival of the ancient “threshold covenant” 
seems apparent.283 The rite of circumcision, apparently also 
a survival from pre-Mosaic times, is to be explained in the 
same manner, as a form of blood-convenant.?84 It was a custom 
which came down from most ancient times, and it was never 


280 Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 222. 
281 Ex. 1095; 12291; 1312f.; 1812; 245. 

282 Cf. Ex. 3419, 25a, a5b, 26a, 26b. 

283 Cf. W. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 337, 344, etc. 

284 Cf, Ex, 4 24-26, 
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lost from the Hebrew religion. In course of time it became 
the badge of membership in Israel. 

There were two kinds of animal sacrifice known to the 
Hebrew nomads, the “burnt offering” (‘dlah), in which the 
victim was completely consumed as a gift to Yahweh, and the 
“peace offering” (shelem), which was eaten either in part or 
wholly by the worshipper. Both appear as the principal sacri- 
fices until a late time.285 The Book of the Covenant mentions 
them with the significant addition: “in all places where I 
record my name, I (Yahweh) will come to thee”,28¢ implying 
that these sacrifices might be made at any place where a 
theophany occurred. The further condition, that the altar 
must be built “of earth” or of “unhewn stone” has a distinctly 
nomadic flavor. The repetition of the injunction in Deuter- 
onomy 275, that no tool be used in the building of stone 
altars shows a survival of the nomadic altar down to a late 
pre-exilic time. 

It is questionable whether human sacrifice had a place in 
the nomadic religion of the Hebrews, but since it was a 
primitive Semitic practice, it may well have been known to 
ancient Israel. Instances occur in the case of Abraham’s 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac,287 in Jephthah’s sacrifice of his 
daughter,288 and in the sacrifice by Hiel the Bethelite of his 
first-born son, Abiram, on the occasion of laying the foun- 
dations of Jericho, and of his youngest son, Segub, when the 
gates of the city were set up.289 Infant-sacrifice, apparently 
learned from the Canaanites, was practised for a long time 
after the settlement in Canaan. This was denounced by the 
prophets as abominable in the eyes of Yahweh,?9° but it was 
still in existence in Ezekiel’s time.29 


285 Ex. 1025; 2812; Jud. 1316b, 23; I Sam.614, 15; Lev. 1:1f.; 35, etc. 
286 Ex. 2024, 


287 Gen. 22—though the writer evidently believed it to be unacceptable 
to Yahweh. 

288 Jud. 11a1f., 39. 

289 

290 Cf. Micah 67; Jer. 7 31; 1935, etc. 

291 Ezek. 2026, 31. 
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PRIESTHOOD 


Tradition makes Moses the great prophet of Yahweh.?92 
As a prophet he delivered his people from Egypt and laid 
the foundations for the Yahweh religion; but he appears also 
as a priest of Yahweh, in the original priestly function of 
consulting the oracle, not of offering sacrifice.293 There seems, 
however, to have been some thought of the priest as sacri- 
ficing agent even in the beginning of the Mosaic period. This 
occurs in at least two of the instances of sacrifice mentioned 
above; 2% first, Jethro, the Midianite priest of Yahweh,?%5 and 
second, Moses, who officiates at the offering of sacrifice. The 
tradition which later traced priestly descent from Moses (and 
Aaron) must have had some basis of fact. 

In primitive Semitic religion, in which sacrifice was offered 
by anyone in any holy place, an order of priests was not 
needed to perform this function. This remained true in the 
Mosaic period. The sacrifice performed by the young men of 
the clans points in this direction.29* In course of time, possibly 
from the beginning through the influence of Midianite custom, 
a sacrificing priesthood became necessary, and the office tended 
constantly to become limited, until finally the priest was solely 
the sacrificing agent of the people and the overseer of the 
ritual. In the so-called Blessing of Moses 297 the Levites appear 
presiding over the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim, but also 
as burning incense and offering sacrifice. 

The primary function of the priest as consulter of the 
oracle survived down to the time of the early kingdom. Both 
Saul and David took priests with them on their campaigns 
in order that they might ascertain the will of Yahweh when- 
ever a decision became necessary.298 The story of Micah the 
Ephraimite 299 is also enlightening. The young Levite, tracing 


292 Deut. 3410; Hos. 12 14, etc. 
294 Ex. 246, 8; 1812. e 
295 Apparently Jethro is to be thought of here as initiating Moses 
into the office. 

296 Ex, 245. 297 Deut. 33 8-10. 
298 IT Sam. 143, 37; 232, 4, 6, 9f.; 308; IL Sam. 519, 23; 211, etc. - 


293 Ex. 337f.; Cf. I Sam. 99. 


299 Jud. 17. 
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his descent from Moses, who came to Micah and became his 
“father and priest”, exercised the original function of the priest 
as the guardian of the ephod and teraphim. 

Since nomads are not inclined to tolerate rulers and author- 
ities over themselves, it must have been that tribal custom 
still remained the law or standard of action for the most part. 
Minor cases were taken care of by the elders, but the more 
important ones which concerned the community at large were 
brought to Moses.300 In connection with Moses’ priestly func- 
tion of consulting the sacred oracle stands his reputation as 
the great law-giver of Israel. This accounts in part for the 
claim that the laws were of divine origin, for the decisions of 
the oracle were believed to be controlled by Yahweh. In 
Exodus 18 13ff. Moses sits to “judge the people. This must 
have been done by consulting the oracle, the decisions of which. 
passed down into more or less fixed form, becoming the “in- 
structions” and judgments employed as precedents to settle 
cases. 


Feasts anp Hoty Seasons 


Just as there were holy places where Yahweh was espec- 
ially to be sought, and holy objects which were closely associa- 
ted with His worship, so there were holy seasons when the 
Hebrews felt it specially necessary to draw near to Yahweh. 

The pastoral and astronomical holy days observed in Israel 
certainly came from the nomadic period. 

The Passover, being a family, not a national feast, is dis- 
tinctly a pastoral festival that came down from the nomadic 
period. It was associated with the Exodus from Egypt, just 
as all the great feasts were made anniversaries of outstanding 
events in the people’s history, but it probably did not origin- 
ate at the time of the Exodus, for it is mentioned before 
that time. It is possible that Moses brought it from Midian, 
and made it known for the first time to his brethren in Egypt, 
as an excuse for escaping from the country.301 Some of the 
directions relating to the Passover observance, e. g. that the 


300 Ex. 18 19-26. 
301 Ex. 318b.; 53, sb.; 81, 20-25; 1221-28; 3425; Deut. 161ff., etc. 
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Passover lamb must not be left over until the next morning,32 
and that the lambs be brought “according to families”,303 have 
a distinctly nomadic character. It is possible that originally 
this feast was associated with the sacrifice of the firstlings 
which also took place in the spring of the year. Its connection 
with the feast of unleavened bread is late.304 

The feast of sheep-shearing also belongs in the class of 
pastoral holy days.305 This festival was of a more private 
character than the others, for Absalom gave special invitations 
to those who were to attend it.306 It had no historical signi- 
ficance and was therefore forgotten when agricultural life was 
taken up. 

The three annual pilgrimage-feasts which are enjoined in 
the Book of the Covenant: “three times in the year shall all 
thy males appear before Yahweh-Elohim”3°7 were doubtless 
originally nomadic festivals, since they appear in old legislation. 
It would be natural for nomads living in the region of a 
holy place, such as Sinai, to journey thrice in the year to the 
sacred spot, there to keep a feast before Yahweh, and perhaps 
to bring their firstlings to dedicate in recognition of His good- 
ness. These were times of rejoicing, as is suggested by the 
term hag which was applied to them.308 

After the settlement in Canaan, the pilgrimage feasts were 
transformed into agricultural festivals, which coincided with 
the three stages of the harvest: the barley harvest in spring, 
the wheat harvest seven weeks later, and the ingathering of 
grapes and other fruits in autumn. 

From an early time the first of the three pilgrimage fest- 
ivals was connected with the Passover, and included the sacri- 
fice of firstlings as well as agricultural offerings.309 This sug- 
gests a transformation of all these festivals from old nomadic 
pilgrimage feasts, one of which may have been the Passover.510 
The later connection of these feasts with important historical 


302 Ex, 3495, ef. al. 303 Ex, 1291, 26, etc. 

304 Deut. 16 seems to be the first place where this combination is made. 
305 Sam. 26 off.; IT Sam, 13 os ff, 306 TT Sam. 13 3b. 

307 Ex. 3423, 308 Of. B. D. Bad loc. 

309 Hx, 1217, 18, af. 310 Ex, 34i8f. 
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events, ¢.g., the Passover with the Exodus from Egypt, shows 
the Hebrew conception of Yahweh as a God who revealed 
Himself through acts in the nation’s history. It served also, 
at least in the case cited, to keep alive the memory of that 
redemptive act which stood at the beginning of the national 
history, and it called to mind the continued goodness of Yah- 
weh which showed itself in the fortunes of the nation. 

The New Moon and Sabbath, which are usually mentioned 
together in the Old Testament, probably belonged to the nomadic 
period.3!1 From I Samuel 205, 18, 24, 29, it appears that in 
David’s time new moons were celebrated with family gatherings. 

We know that in Babylonia Sabbaths were observed in 
very ancient times, and were taboo days falling upon the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days of 
the lunar month. Certain things were not done in them, not 
because they were days of rest but because they were “unlucky” 
days. The fact that the Babylonian “Sabbaths” coincided with 
the phases of the moon suggests strongly that the Sabbath 
originally was a lunar day which was raised to a new signi- 
ficance by the Hebrews and given a moral and religious value. 

The earlier codes command only a cessation from field 
labor on the Sabbath;312 and it is unreasonable to suppose 
that nomads could drop the care of their flocks for one day 
in seven. The law in Exodus 208: “Remember the Sabbath 
to keep it holy” comes nearest perhaps to the original idea 
of the day as a propitiation of the deity, when certain acts 
were prohibited. This is the Babylonian idea of the shabattum, 
from which the Hebrew Sabbath is probably derived.313 

At the beginning of this section it was observed that religion 
in all times is one of the most powerful conservative forces in 
society. We have seen how strongly it operated in the ancient 
religion of Israel, and one need only glance at modern ortho- 
dox Judaism to be convinced that survivals of desert elements 
are still numerous because of this conservative tendency. 

To this day pious Jews feel that a bit of soil from Palestine 

3it Cf. Amos 45; Hos. 211; Isa. 113; II Ki. 493, etc. 

312 Ex, 2312; 3421. 

313 Cf. Driver, Exodus, p. 198; and article in D. B. on “Sabbath”. 
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is sacred, and this is only a faint reflection of the original 
feeling of the Hebrews that somehow their God was bound, 
first to the Sinai region, then to the “Holy Land”. The idea 
that He was bound to Sinai took a long time to disappear, 
and to its persistence is due much of the corruption of the 
religion of Israel when the nation entered Canaan. The ob- 
vious inference in the popular mind was that, if Yahweh was 
a desert God, then homage must be rendered in Canaan to 
the gods who bestowed the fruits of the cultivated land. ; 

When the Hebrew prophets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries contemplated this corruption of religion and defection 
of the people from Yahweh, they discerned that the old 
simplicity of the Mosaic age must return, if the nation were 
to be saved, even though the restoration might come through 
a catastrophe. No higher construction could have been put 
upon the disaster which was imminent at the time when those 
great and fearless preachers proclaimed their fiery messages. 
Therefore, they said that the impending destruction, towards 
which all the signs of the times pointed, must sweep away 
the temptations of Canaan that had drawn away the heart 
of the nation from Yahweh. Yahweh would accomplish this 
and thus would vindicate His power over all things in the 
land. Then the “remnant” of the people, recognizing Yahweh 
as the Giver of all bounties (of the cultivated land as well 
as of the desert) would be docile and disposed to keep the 
faith of Yahweh pure, “as in the beginning”. Then they would 
render to Him, and to Him alone, the homage due to Him. 

The prophets’ faith in Yabweh remained unshaken in spite 
of circumstances, and the faithlessness of Israel only served 
to enhance the abiding faithfulness of Yahweh. How these 
prophets came to embrace this belief, and the ways in which 
they supported and advocated the “nomadic ideal”, as we shall 
call it, will be treated in the following section. 


.VII. THE NOMADIC IDEAL 


Thus far we have considered the historical nomadic ele- 
ments in the life and religion of Israel. The original nomadic 
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life we have reconstructed by a reasonably complete study of 
the sources in the Old Testament. Its abiding influence has 
been noted in some of its chief survivals in social and religious 
life down to a time considerably after the settlement in Pal- 
estine. As has been observed more than once in the forego- 
ing pages, religion plays the greatest rdle in the conservation 
of ideas and customs. In such a natively religious and trad- 
ition-loving people as Israel these conserving forces were all 
the more prominent and powerful. 

As time went on and life in Palestine became really for- 
midable in the eyes of the higher spirits, it was inevitable 
that a reaction should come against the civilization of Canaan, 
and a consequent desire to call the nation back to its “first 
love”. Those who knew the pure faith of Yahwism felt that 
it would be easier to give exclusive worship to Yahweh in 
the simple life of the desert. Thus the nomadic idea came 
into its own again as an ideal. The past was idealized and 
projected into the future. 

Accordingly we shall find a consideration of the more im- 
portant currents of thought in the pre-exilic religion of Israel 
fruitful for a determination of the “nomadic ideal”. 

Before embarking upon this examination, it will be neces- 
sary to define what is meant by the term “nomadic ideal”. 
This phrase was first employed by Budde in an article in 
the New World,314 entitled THE NOMADIC IDEAL IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. His point of departure is the 
appearance of Jonadab ben Rechab in II Kings 1015f. as a 
champion for pure Yahwism, and the re-appearance of the 
Rechabites fully two hundred and fifty years later as a sect 
which continued faithful to the commands of Jonadab,315 who 
prohibited building houses, sowing seed and planting of vine- 
yards, Budde points out that “the nomadic ideal meets us 
not only in the Rechabites but also, in another form, in the 
prophets of Israel”.316 He goes on to show some traces of it 
in Jeremiah, Hosea and Isaiah. 


314 Vol. 4, Dec. 1895, pp. 726-745, shortly after appearing in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1896. 


315 Jer. 35. 316 Cf. op. cit., pp. 730 f. 
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The conclusions of Budde are accepted by Ed. Meyer,317 
who makes the suggestion that Budde’s theory is capable of 
still wider application. It seems unaccountable that so fruitful 
a theme has thus far not received the specific attention of 
Old Testament scholars.318 Notwithstanding the fact that 
Kénig in a somewhat cursory note discounts Ed. Meyer’s 
Bedawi Ideal (without, however, any reference to Budde’s 
fuller treatment of the subject), the evidence, as we shall see, 
is strongly in favor of the existence of such an ideal. 

From Budde’s article it appears that the “nomadic ideal” 
of the prophets Jeremiah, Hosea and Isaiah is for him the 
conception that the grave social and religious problems of 
Israel are to find their solution in a reduction of the land of 
Palestine by Yahweh to a condition which will permit only 

a@ nomadic existence similar to that of Israel’s beginnings. 
The Rechabites advocated and practised this sort of existence, 
believing that this was the only sure way of guaranteeing a 
pure Yahwism; but their conception rested on the false as- 
sumption that Yahweh was God of the desert only, and there- 
fore could not sanction any other mode of life than the no- 
madic for the people who claimed His blessings. In the 
prophets, as Budde makes clear, the ideal becomes broader in 
that it implies a forced return to nomadic life, as a measure 
of discipline visited upon the people in order that, under 
conditions like those in which Yahwism was first nurtured in 
the forefathers of Israel, it might again be established; and 
after this chastening, a “remnant” might grow into a faithful 
people who would give their undivided loyalty to Yahweh. 

This conception, applied more widely and interpreted even 
more broadly than by Budde, we propose to consider here. 
In the prophets this idea finally comes to be a hope for the 
return of the people to the spiritual simplicities of Israel’s 


317 Israeliten, p. 132f. 

318 Brief mention of the nomadic ideal is found in a little book by 
Fr. Kichler, Hebriiische Volkskunde, p.5; in an article by Ant. Causse 
in the Revue de Théologie et Philosophie, for Nov. 1919, p. 237ff.; and in 
the article on “Prophecy” by Konig in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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past. The distinction which we must bear in mind between 
the narrower and broader conceptions of the nomadic ideal, 
is the distinction between a return to primitiveness and a re- 
turn to simplicity. The development of the “ideal” tends away 
from the former and toward the latter conception. 

In Israel, as among other peoples, the “golden age” was 
conceived as lying in the past. Consequently, even though 
religious leaders often portrayed “a good time coming”, they 
nevertheless also cast their glance backward. This is strikingly 
true of the great writing prophets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, who possessed a wide knowledge of the history of 
their people. 

Even farther back than these seventh and eighth century 
prophets we note the beginnings of the broader conception 
of the nomadic ideal. These beginnings cannot be said to 
stand on the same level with the teachings of the later pro- 
phets, but nevertheless they distinguish themselves from the 
narrow and fanatical view of the Rechabites. As soon as the 
social and religious problems of settled life began to manifest 
themselves, men of God arose who sensed the dangers of 
foreign elements intruding themselves into what they conceived: 
to be pure Yahwism, and who let their voices be heard in 
the interest of conservatism. 

Thus Nathan the prophet tells David that Yahweh was 
content to dwell in a “tent” ever since He brought Israel 
from Egypt;319 He never asked to have a “house of cedar” 
(v. 7), does not require David to build a “house” for Him; 
but on the other hand, He will build a “house” for David.320 
It would have been a departure from the old simplicity had 
David constructed a permanent dwelling for Yahweh. Later 
also, in Nathan’s rebuke of the king,32 the point is made 
(v. 14a) that David’s evil deed is a violation of the religion 
of Yahweh, a corruption which lays Yahweh open to ridicule 
by His enemies. 

319 IT Sam. 76. 


320 Here with the meaning of “family, posterity”, cf. Driver, ane 
on Samuel, pp. 275f. 
321 IT Sam, 12. 
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Similarly, Ahijah the Shilonite, because Solomon in his 
ostentatious rule and his practice of idolatry did not adhere 
strictly to Yahwism, supported Jeroboam’s revolt against the 
king.322 Subsequently, the same Ahijah pronounced judgment 
against Jeroboam on the ground of unfaithfulness to Yahweh 323 
and because he “.aade other gods”. Every compromise of the 
Yahweh religion with heathenism roused these men of God 
to protest. 

Elijah also, who came dressed in the rough, hairy garb and 
leather girdle of the nomad,324 voiced his opposition to Ahab’s 
defection from the faith of Yahweh 325 and to the apostasy of 
all the people.32¢ Elijah’s statement that he was “jealous for 
Yahweh” reveals the chief reason for the recurrence of the 
nomadic ideal in its many forms, 7. ¢, the fear lest Israel, 
and with it the religion of Yahweh, by mingling with other 
peoples and adopting elements from other religions, should 
lose its identity.327 

Before passing to a consideration of the nomadic ideal in 
the prophets of the seventh and eighth centuries, it will be 
profitable to note how greatly this ideal influenced the historians 
of both kingdoms, the so-called Jahwists and the Elohists. It 
has already been observed that J and £ in their stories of 
the patriarchs represent them as nomads who, passing by the 
kingdoms and cities of the land, kept themselves aloof from 
contact with these impure places. 

The J document is the first to picture the nomadic life 
of the fathers of Israel as the “golden age” of the past. In 
J especially there appears almost an elation over the patriarchs’ 
opposition to civilization. The building of the first cities and 
the invention of the first arts are attributed to the cursed 
race of Cain.328 The Flood story has as its motive the de- 


322 T Ki. ll a9f., esp. verse 33. 323 T Ki. 141ff., esp. v. 8-9. 

324 The prophets adopted this habit, according to Zech. 134. 

325 T Ki. 1818. 

326 It is significant that Elijah was a Tishbite from Gilead, a district 
close to the desert, and that he was consequently a qualified represen- 
tative of the life and faith of the nomads. 

327 Ps. 106 34-40. 328 Gen. 417. 
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struction of the proud works of civilization in order that man 
may start again in simplicity to live a life of complete trust 
in Yahweh.329 In many other ways the J writer exhibits his 
support of the idea that the nomadic life was the ideal life 
in the golden age of Israel’s past. The H document concurs 
in this presentation, and is even more complete than J in its 
depiction of this phase of the early life of Israel.330 

The historical starting-point of the concrete form of the 
nomadic ideal we must find, as does Budde, in the advent of 
the Rechabite sect in II Kings 1015f. These Rechabites were 
the first open and obstinate adherents of desert customs and 
religion. It may be true, as suggested by Budde, that this 
attitude did not start as a religious ideal with the Rechabites, 
but simply as a hereditary vow binding the descendants of 
Jonadab to remain true to the primitive customs of the desert. 
Still the fact that II Kings 1015 makes Jonadab speak of his 
“zeal for Yahweh”, coupled with the other appearance of the 
Rechabites in Jeremiah’s time, seems to indicate a religious 
ideal in these enthusiasts. 

When the Rechabites emerge from obscurity in Jeremiah’s 
day, this prophet makes pedagogic use of their fidelity to the 
commands of Jonadab their forefather. In so doing, Jeremiah 
does not commit himself unequivocally to the exact form in 
which the Rechabites’ zeal for the nomadic ideal manifested 
itself; nevertheless he shows himself a supporter of the ideal 
itself. The point he tries to make clear is that these en- 
thusiasts stand in sharp contrast to the defection of Judah 
from Yahweh. 

These two appearances of the Rechabites, with so long a 
period intervening, show most certainly that in the interval a 
continual reminder of simple pastoral life was held up before 
the nation in the example of representatives of this sect. The 
fact that the other prophets before Jeremiah make no direct 
allusions to the Rechabites, and do not use their fidelity to 
bring home a lesson to the people, does not necessarily mean 


329 Gen. 6-7. 


330 For a fairly complete and convincing treatment of these facts see 
Meyer, op. cit., pp. 182 ff. 
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that these prophets were not in sympathy with the Rechabites 
as conservers of the past. It was merely accidental that cir- 
cumstances brought this sect strikingly before the public in 
Jeremiah’s time, and he therefore naturally laid hold of the 
opportunity for illustrative purposes. 

Amos’ allusion to the Nazirites 331 is almost a parallel case. 
In forcing the Nazirites to partake of wine their fidelity to 
their vows was shaken, and this is used by Amos to illustrate 

the whole people’s unfaithfulness to Yahweh in spite of His 
goodness. (v. 10.) 

These two instances taken iin the first of the great writ- 
ing prophets of the eighth century and from the last but one 
of those of the seventh century, show the difference between 
the Nazirite-Rechabite way of adhering to the nomadic ideal 
and the way of the prophets. Here appears the wider and 
more spiritual interpretation of that ideal by the prophets. 
If we defined the nomadic ideal of the prophets as merely a 
protest against civilization and idolatry, we should only call 

+ Old ideas by a new name; but protest formed only a part of 
the prophets’ support of that ideal. To realize all that the 
ideal meant to them we must notice in their writings the 
evidences of a tendency to look back with a sort of longing 
to the “golden age” when simplicity of faith in Yahweh was 

, easy under the ideal conditions of nomadic life. In their long- 
ing for old times the prophets go so far as to voice the con- 
viction that a return to such conditions is the only thing that 
can bring the nation back to Yahweh. 

There are chiefly three ways in which the nomadic ideal 
presents itself in the prophets’ writings: 1) in their frequent 
references to the “time of Israel’s youth” and to the wilderness 
journey (the nomadic life) as a time when the people were 
close to Yahweh; 2) in their opposition to sacrifice and ritual 
and to the evils of civilization as not belonging to the nomadic 
religion and life; and 3) in the nomadic figures which they 

employ to depict the “good time coming”, in the restoration 


331 Cf. Amos 211f.; cf. also Harper’s Amos and Hosea, Int. Crit. Com. 
p- 56f. for the relation of Rechabites and Nazirites. 
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of the people to Yahweh’s favor. We shall endeavor to place 
these three forms of the ideal before ourselves and to estimate 
their meaning and importance in the prophets’ teachings. 

1) Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah speak frequently of 
that wonderful time when Yahweh took His chosen people 
and led them out of Egypt. The bondage under the Pharaohs _ 
was always rememberéd as a hard and cruel experience of 
servitude; but the thought of the deliverance served to mitigate 
the bitterness of the bondage. It furnished the occasion for 
Yahweh’s goodness and men could glory in the supreme fact 
of Yahweh’s free, moral choice of Israel as His people. Ex- 
cept for the pitiful and helpless condition of the unfortunate 
Hebrews in Egypt, Yahweh could not have come to deliver 
them. That act of redemption at the beginning of the nation’s 
history stood ever as a testimony to the character and moral 
quality of their God, and the prophets never tired of picturing 
it before the minds of their hearers to arouse their gratitude, 
and also to furnish a standard whereby to measure how far 
the people had wandered from a simple trust in Yahweh. 

Thus Hosea (111) tenderly reminds his auditors of Yahweh’s 
choice of Israel, and of Israel’s nearness to His heart: “When 
Israel was a child I loved him and called my son out of 
Egypt”. That was an ideal time in the prophet’s estimation 
—a time of felicity and high endeavor—but how far the nation 
had fallen from it! Hosea again makes mention of Yahweh’s 
goodness (1213), this time naming the “prophet” (Moses) whom 
Yahweh used to accomplish His loving purpose for Israel; 
and in 134f. he still dwells upon the love of Yahweh: “I 
shepherded thee in the wilderness”.332 So full is Hosea of the 
thought of that blissful day that whenever he comes to the 
point of the people’s sin in turning away from Yahweh, he 
breaks out anew in praise of that time when there were none 
of the troublesome allurements to glaring social and moral 
evils such as had come to exist in his own day. 

In somewhat similar terms Amos appeals to the time of the 
wilderness journey as the season of Yahweh’s special favor 333 


332 Cf. Harper, op. cit., p. 397. 333 Cf, Amos 210, 11d. 
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before Israel lost her “virgin purity” (52). After rehearsing 
the deeds of wickedness which the ungrateful people have 
committed, Amos turns back to that event whose memory 
ought to have kept gratitude alive: “And yet it was I who 
brought you up out of Egypt and went with you in the wil- 
derness” (210). The same thought recurs in a slightly different 
context in Amos 31,2a: “You only have I known (= “loved”) 
of all the families of the earth”. It is interesting, and perhaps 
of greater significance than most commentators have admitted, 
that when Amos (56a), after singing the dirge of Israel, says: 
“Seek Yahweh and live”, he employs the phrase (“to inquire 
of Yahweh”) which in the olden times was applied to consulting 
the oracle of Yahweh.334 Has this any connection in the 
prophet’s mind with the early days when Moses was the 
mediator between Yahweh and the people in consulting the 
sacred oracle? If so, this utterance of Amos pleads strongly 
for his support of the nomadic ideal, for it urges a conception 
of religion like that of the Mosaic period. 

We are not in the realm of conjecture when we find in 
Isaiah certain passages that refer to the early desert days as 
a time of close attachment to Yahweh, whose return is highly 
to be desired in the prophet’s own time when there are such 


disgusting manifestations of disloyalty. He does not look for 


a unique and miraculous future to solve the perplexing problem, 
but rather for a return to a former ideal condition—“as in 
former times” (126). He anticipates a restoration, “as in the 
day when Israel came up from Egypt” (1116p). 

In Jeremiah’s prophecies we meet again allusions to the 
glorious past much like those that we have noted in the 
writings of his three predecessors. Thus, for instance, he begins 
one of his earliest prophecies: “I remember the kindness of 
thy youth, how thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a 
land not sown. Israel was holiness unto Yahweh” (22-3a). 
Jeremiah, accordingly, believed that in those old nomadic days 
Israel was loyal to Yahweh, and the inference is (v. 7) that, 
since Israel became estranged after entering the “plentiful 


334 Ex, 1815; 1 Sam. 99. 
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land”, therefore (31) there must be a “return” to recognition 
of Yahweh as the “guide of her youth” (34), and a realization 
of the calamity which the civilization of Canaan had brought#s 
Israel is urged to “know her sin” through which “the labor, 
and the flocks and the herds of the fathers have been devoured” 
(313,24). The logical consequence is expressed in 420-27: the 
whole land must be reduced to desclation so that by this dis- 
cipline Israel may be brought back to Yahweh. 

By citing the central precept of the Mosaic religion: “I 
will be your God and ye shall be my people” (7 22f.), Jeremiah 
refers once more to that ideally close attachment and allegiance 
to Yahweh which existed at the time of the nation’s beginnings. 

Not again do we meet the nomadic ideal in Jeremiah until 
the incident of the Rechabites.335 This silence may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the changing situation led the prophet 
to expect, not a reduced existence within the borders of the 
land, but captivity and exile.336 At the close of the Rechabite 
incident he turns to these followers of Jonadab and promises 
them continuance (3518f.); as if to say to the rest of the 
people: “Had you remained loyal to Yahweh, as these have to 
the commands of Jonadab, and not allowed the life in this 
land to turn you away from the simple faith of your fathers, 
it might be well with you also”. 

2) Another evidence of the prophets’ support of the nomadic 
ideal lies in their consistent opposition to formalism in religion, 
to sacrifice and ritual, and to the evils that come in the wake 
of civilization. Many scholars hold that this indicates no more 
than that these prophets were not acquainted with the early 
Pentateuchal codes and therefore were not in a position to know 
all the facts in the case. Admitting this, the fact still remains 
that the way in which they oppose the evils, usually implies 
that things were better in the desert so far as loyalty to 
Yahweh and purity of religion were concerned. This pleads 
strongly in favor of the presence of the nomadic ideal in their 
thinking. After all, it is equally reasonable to suppose that 
they claimed that Yahweh gave no explicit commands for 


335 Ch. 35. 336 Cf. Jer. 1817; 1610; 204; 2229, etc. 
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sacrifice in the desert because they recognized that offerings 
and ritual afforded the surest temptation to heathenism. 
Therefore the prophets were led to claim that all offerings 
and ritual were not only indifferent to Yahweh but even hated 
by Him. 

Amos declares quite frankly that the people sacrifice simply 
because they like to do so, “for this pleaseth you” (44f.), while 
in reality it is “multiplying transgression” and therefore is 
not desired by Yahweh. “Yahweh hates, despises the feasts 
and solemn assemblies”; He cares not for the “noise of the 
songs”; the sacred instrumental music with which they have 
embellished their worship avails not to win His favor.337 This 
prophet puts into the form of a question the proposition which 
Jeremiah later affirms outright, that Yahweh commanded no 
sacrifice at the time of the Exodus.338 If Israel hopes once 
more to please Yahweh, she must abandon these rites, which 
are foreign to pure Yahwism, and return to ancient simplicity 
of worship. 

In the same denunciatory tone Hosea proclaims that “Yahweh 
desires goodness and not sacrifice, the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings” (6 6); and again: “As for sacrifices, Yahweh 
accepteth them not” (813). Even Micah, who does not openly 
reveal belief in a return to nomadic life as the discipline 
which Yahweh will administer, repeats the common conviction 
of his predecessors that Yahweh does not desire sacrifice and 
burnt offerings.339 

The prophets’ opposition to the conditions of life in Palestine 
is shown by their denunciations of these conditions as evils 
that have worked havoc and enticed Israel away from Yahweh. 
“Israel hath cast off that which is good” cries Hosea; the 
splendor of a royal establishment, the silver and gold and 
idols have come between her and Yahweh.340 “Their land is 
full of silver and gold, of treasures and idols”, says Isaiah, 
but a day is coming when “Yahweh alone shall be exalted”.341 


337 Amos 521-23; 65; 83a. 

338 Amos 525; cf. Jer. 7 22. 

339 Micah 6 ef. 

340 Hos, 8 3-5; cf. 132. 341 Isa. 27f. 
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The wealth and glamor of settled life have taken possession 
of the people, and caused them completely to forget Yahweh. / 
The very land in which they dwell and all that pertains to 
it have wrought confusion and trouble. As Budde suggests,342 
the false conclusion drawn by the people, which the prophets 
try to correct, is that the gifts of the land are given by the 
gods of the land, who in return demand homage. 

Hosea alone of the prophets faces this belief, and claims in 
answer to it that Yahweh is not limited to power over the 
gifts of the desert only, but He is also the giver of blessings 
in the land of Palestine.343 Nevertheless, the stiff-necked people 
must be deprived of these latter gifts for a time before in 
their extremity they will be led to acknowledge Yahweh’s 
supremacy over all good things. 

3) More significant than either of the foregoing indications 
of the nomadic ideal in the prophets is a third evidence which 
we must now consider. The prophets show a great fondness 
for nomadic figures of speech, which they use to describe 
conditions past, present and future.344 The instances in which 
these are employed to represent the coming redemption of 
Israel are numerous enough to warrant the conclusion that 
they spring from a longing that things may again be as they 
once were. The clearest passages of this sort are found in 
Hosea and Isaiah, but they are not wanting in the other 
prophets of the same period. * 

As a solution of the problem mentioned above, how shall” 
Israel be saved from the conditions of settled life which have 
drawn her away from Yahweh and caused her to serve the 
ba‘als as the providers of the bounties of the land?—Hosea 
comes out boldly with the statement: “I will make thee to 
dwell in tents as in the days of thy youth”.545 He goes on to5 
say that, after this chastening, Yahweh will restore to Israel 
the grain, the wine and the oil (2 21£.), then she will acknowledge 
Yahweh and not the ba‘als as the source of these blessings; 7 


342 New World, vol. 4, p. 732. 343 Hos. 25. 

344 Amos 12b; 312; Hos.56; 129; 136; Isa.517a; 1320b; 149, soa; © 
Jer. 420; 1020; 1817; 239-4; 3110; 8312; 506; Zeph. 26; 313, ete. 

345 Hos. 129. 
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but this does not materially change the main point of his 
argumeat. He expects the nation to come to itself through 
the experience of a temporary return to desert conditions. 
Hosea pictures this return quite completely when he says: 
“I will bring her back to the wilderness, and there will I speak 
to her heart,...and she shall make answer there (that is, she 
shall reciprocate Yahweh’s love) as in the days of her youth 
when she came up from Egypt”.346 Even the kingdom shall 
disappear for a while, for “Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without sacrifice”, 
(34) and “they shall go with their flocks and their herds and 
' seek Yahweh” (56). Closely parallel to this, Jeremiah speaks 
of the discipline with which Yahweh will visit His people: 
“Shepherds with their flocks shall come to her (i.e, Zion); 
they shall pitch their tents against her round about; they shall 
feed every one in his place”,347 “again in this place .. . shall be 
an habitation of shepherds causing their flocks to lie down”.348 
Zephaniah also conceives of the redemption of Israel as 
coming through a return to nomadic life: “The sea-coast shall 
( be pastures, with caves for shepherds and folds for flocks”.349 
| The purified remnant shall “feed their flocks upon the border 
 land”,350 “they shall feed and lie down and none shall make 
them afraid”.351 
The earlier chapters of Isaiah yield a number of passages 
which indicate this prophet’s belief, at least in his younger days, 
that Israel would be restored to the old order of things. Budde 
has pointed out that Isaiah’s oldest predictions, especially those 
contained in his inaugural vision in Chapter 6, are echoes of 
the teachings of his older contemporary Hosea. “How long, 
O Lord?” the prophet asks; and he is told: “Until cities be 
wasted, and the land become utterly desolate, and the forsaken 
places be many in the midst of the land”, and only a remnant 
be left.352 
In the much-discussed seventh chapter of Isaiah also, we 
see the nomadic ideal. Without entering into the unfinished 


346 Hos. 2 uf. x47 Jer. 63. 348 Jer. 33 12, 
349 Zeph. 26. 350 Zeph. 27. 331 Zeph. 31sb. 352 Isa. 611f. 
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controversy concerning this chapter, we may note one or two 
predictions of a reduction to the conditions of nomadic life. 
Of Immanuel it is said: “Butter and honey shall he eat that 
he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good”. This 
verse surely describes the diet of a nomad. The picture is 
completed in verses 21 and 25: “In that day each shall keep 
a young cow and two sheep, and from the abundance of milk 
which they shall give he shall eat butter: for butter and honey 
shall every one eat who is left in the midst of the land”. The 
whole land is to become a wilderness suited only to a nomadic 
existence. To be sure, this experience will not be exactly 
“ideal” for those who have grown accustomed to the tastes 
and habits of settled or urban life; on the contrary, as is shown 
farther on (8 21-22) it will be bitter indeed. Its virtue lies in 
the fact that this discipline will awaken again the old faith in 
Yahweh. 

In Chapter 32 the lingering thought flashes up once again 
that the conversion of the land into a wilderness will be necessary 
to convert the people to their God. Here the prophet pictures 
a veritable desert, but “justice shall dwell in the wilderness” 
(3216). Yet the darker side remains in “smiting the breasts 
for the pleasant fields and the fruitful vine” (v. 12); “thorns and 
briers shall come up in the land, and the palace shall be 
forsaken, and the populous city deserted”, becoming “a pasture 
for flocks” (vv. 13-14). 

It is clear, therefore, that the prophets of the seventh and 
eighth centuries held the nomadic ideal. At a certain point in 
their preaching, however, it seems that each perceived that the 
nation had remained obdurate too long to permit the working- 
out of this ideal in the exact way in which they had first 
presented it. Consequently they introduced a new and sterner 
note into their preaching, and predicted, not a reduction of 
the land, but speedy destruction and banishment from the land. 
Always, however, there remained hope of the ultimate saving 
of a remnant. 

Even with this change of emphasis, the essential element 
in the nomadic ideal did not disappear. The prophets now saw 
that the return to nomadic life was only incidental to the 
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fundamental message which they proclaimed. They had been 
trained to think of the nomadic life of the fathers as the golden 
age of Israel’s history, and consequently their minds turned 
naturally toward a return of that happy state as the only 
possible hopeful explanation of the doom that seemed inevitable 
on account of the nation’s sin; but now they began to see 
that Yahweh had other purposes, and accordingly, their con- 
ception of the nomadic ideal became broader. It became so 
broad indeed that it seems almost arbitrary to persist in calling 
it a “nomadic” ideal. The essential element, however, in the 
prophets’ later hope was identical with the hope which they 
had previously embodied under the form of the nomadic ideal, 
1.@., that Israel would be brought back to the simple and 
uncorrupted faith of the fathers; only now they saw the deeper 
meaning of their hope and could still cling to it though they 
were certain of the exile and of the destruction of the holy 
city and the temple. In this sense we may say that the nomadic 
ideal was never lost by the prophets. 

It was a long process through which the nomadic ideal 
passed from its first narrow form in the practice of the Rechabites 
to its purification and transformation by the prophets! — 

But the highest reaches of this ideal were not apprehended 
even by the prophets. It remained for Jesus to spiritualize it 
completely. When He came “in the fulness of time”, His mission 
was to discover for men the deep underlying spiritual realities 
of life, to relate them to the Father who is the giver of life 
and all its blessings, and to win the loyalty of men to eternal 
values, that they might not lose themselves amid the allurements 
of a world that is dead to higher truths. He raised the nomadic 
ideal to its sublimest heights by pointing men to the glorious 
simplicities of faith and love. 

Since we stand constantly in need of an ideal of this sort, 
we may learn a lesson from the history of its development in 
ancient Israel. We have still those among us today who, like 
the Rechabites, think the way to please God and to enjoy 
His blessings lies in a return to primitiveness. For them the 
form counts supremely. The danger of such a course is just 
as grave as that of perverting and misappropriating the 
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highest gifts of life by surrendering one’s self to the evil of 
the world. 

The note which needs to be struck in Christianity today 
is one which corresponds fundamentally to that which the 
prophets sounded in their day when they advocated a return 
to the nomadic ideal in its broadest sense. It is a call back 
to the essential spiritual simplicities of faith and life which 
God has revealed in the person and work of His Son Jesus 
Christ. 
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PRIESTS AND LEVITES 


GEORGE R. BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


OUBTLESS the most perplexing questions concerning 
the Old Testament treatment of the priests and Levites 
are these: Who were the Levites and what was their connection 
with the priests? and, What is the connection between the 
Zadokites, sons of Zadok, and the Aaronites, sons of Aaron? 

Ch. 40-48 of Ezekiel, the P code, and the works of the 
Chronicler are of particular importance in this discussion. I 
refer to my published papers for the view that these concluding 
chapters of Ezekiel are much later than the time of Ezekiel 1, 
In accordance with these conclusions of mine I shall consider 
these chapters not as related to the exile but to the Macca- 
bean period. 

There seems to be good reason for the enniigiitiie of the 
general conclusion of Professor Torrey? that the only source 
used by the Chronicler in Ezra-Nehemiah was the memoir of 
Nehemiah, comprising most of ch. 1—2, 4—6 of Nehemiah; 
that no sources aside from the canonical books were used by 
him in the Books of Chronicles; and that the material not 
based on these sources is original with the Chronicler and 
therefore unhistorical. The date of the Chronicler is probably 
not earlier than 300 8B.c. It is a question whether the un- 
historical character of the material of the Chronicler is due to 
anachronism, the transference of the institutions of his own 


1 “The Authorship of Ezekiel 40-48", JBL 34 (1915), 17-40; “The Date 
of Ezekiel 451-8sa and 47 1s—48 35”, JBL 40 (1921), 70—75. 
2 Ezra Studies. 
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day to an earlier time, or to actual invention. It seems to me 
that the latter explanation is ordinarily the correct one and 
hence that the unhistorical statements are largely ideal, i. e., 
imaginary. 

There are several strata or revisions in P, and it contains 
some preexilic material, not confined entirely to the code H. 
It was probably written in Pelestine, by Jerusalem priests, 
and completed at some time between 500 and 400 B.c. By 
general agreement, it contains much unhistorical material. 
Here, as in the case of the Chronicler, it is often held that 
the unhistorical material comes largely from anachronism, but 
the ideal standpoint seems to be the more probable and usual 
explanation. The picture of the tabernacle in P, for example, 
it is generally agreed, is purely imaginary, although based in 
a general way upon the temple at Jerusalem. If the taber- 
nacle itself is imaginary, other features associated with it are 
quite sure to have the same character. 

These introductory statements bring us to the specific 
question: Who were the Levites and what was their connection 
with the priests? 

According to the more usual view expressed in P and the 
work of the Chronicler, only the descendants of Aaron are 
priests; all other members of the tribe of Levi are known as 
Levites and do the subordinate work in the temple, being, of 
course, inferior to the priests. 

Except in P, the Chronicler, and Ezekiel ch. 40-48, the 
evidence for this distinction of priests and Levites is very 
slight. It is generally agreed that it was not an early 
distinction. In the early Old Testament period, of course, 
any one could be a priest. The limitation of the priestly 
office to the tribe of Levi came into being gradually, but from 
an early period of the kingdom it seems to have been recognized 
as at least the usual thing. This does not mean, of course, 
that all priests were actually Levites, but that they ordinarily 
claimed that descent. The original form of H, which was 
preexilic, spoke frequently of priests, but apparently without 
further definition. It is clear that at least up to the exile all 
Levites were priests, the representations of P and the Chronicler 
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for this period, which tell a different story, being clearly 
unhistorical. This situation is portrayed in Deuteronomy, 
where the common expression is the priests the Levites, meaning 
the Levite priests, with sometimes such phrases as the priests 
the Levites, even all the tribe of Levi, Deut. 181. In much 
of the literature after the exile there is no reference to priests 
or Levites. Often, also, in this period, priests are mentioned 
but not described, with no mention of Levites; this is the 
usage in Haggai (211-13), Zechariah (73, 5), and Joel (19, 13; 
217). In other places, however, all Levites are represented 
as priests; this is the usage in Malachi (21, 4, 7, 8; 33), in 
Is. 66 21 (Trito-Isaiah), where the translation of the original 
text probably should be: “And of them also will I take for 
Levite priests, saith Yahweh”, in some postexilic passages in 
Jeremiah (33 18, 21, 22), and in Zech. 1212. All these passages 
may perhaps be regarded as earlier than the publication of 
P except the Zechariah passage which is much later than P 
but apparently has not been influenced by it. Aside from 
Ezekiel ch. 40-48, which will be discussed later, the only 
postexilic passage which shows the distinction between priests 
and Levites is Ps. 135 19-20, where the “house of Levi” appears 
by the side of the “house of Aaron”. This psalm is later than 
P, and seems to be the only passage showing the influence 
of P on this point before the Maccabean period. 

It is also the case that both P and the Chronicler show 
considerable variation from their own prevailing view on this 
point. In several passages of P priests are simply mentioned 
as such, without further definition; such are Lev. ch. 6-7; 
ch. 12-15; ch. 27; Num. 59-28; 61-21; 1522-31. In a few 
passages in P, also, the term Levites is used concerning the 
whole tribe; such are Ex. 625; Lev. 2632-33; Num. 351-8. The 
Chronicler speaks of “the priests the Levites”, 2 Chron. 30 27, 
etc. Not only does the memoir of Nehemiah, Neh. 216, omit 
the Levites in an enumeration of the various classes of the 
people, but this is also done in a similar way by the Chron- 
icler, Neh. 9 32, 34. 

Except in one passage in the Psalms, then, and in the 
concluding chapters of Ezekiel, from the Maccabean time, the 
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Levites as a subordinate class distinct from the priests are 
unknown in the hostexilic usage, and in a considerable 
number of passages, mentioned above, from the postexilic 
period, all Levites are regarded as priests. This makes it 
evident that the representation of the Chronicler, that the 
Levites were in existence as a distinct class inferior to the 
priests from about 538 B.c., Ezra 15; 240, 70; 38-10, 12, etc, 
is unhistorical. That suggests that the whole representation in 
P and the Chronicler concerning the Levites as a class 
distinct from the priests is essentially imaginative. In what 
sense this is the case will be discussed later. 

Further, P recognizes only two classes of temple ministrants, 
priests and Levites. The Chronicler, however, in many passages 
has five classes, in this order: priests, Levites, singers, porters, 
and Nethinim, the latter class sometimes including “the 
children of Solomon’s servants” as a sub-class; such is the 
representation in Ezra 240-58, 70; 724, etc. Those here called 
porters were O™WY, the door-keepers or watchmen in and 
about the temple. In other passages in the Chronicler, however, 
the singers and porters, while recognized as distinct classes, 
are included under the Levites, 1 Chron. 233, 5; 164; 3114, etc., 
and the Nethinim are often ignored. The representation of 
the Chronicler is thus much confused, it seeming to be a 
matter of uncertainty whether there are here two classes or 
more, up to five. Singers, porters, and Nethinim, as distinct 
from Levites, are classes unknown in the Old Testament 
outside of the Chronicler. This has a distinctly unhistorical look. 

The name Nethinim, meaning those given, indicates that 
those thus described were temple-slaves, given to the temple. 
These are stated by the Chronicler, Ezra 820, to have been 
those “whom David and the princes had given for the service 
of the Levites”, a statement which at any rate shows the 
conception of the Chronicler in reference to the essential 
character of those thus described. The phrase “the children 
of Solomon’s servants” also points to the view that these were 
regarded as a class of slaves given by Solomon to the temple. 
The Gibeonites also were such temple-slaves according to 
Josh, 923, 27 (these statements probably belonging to JE). It 
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is intrinsically probable that the subordinate service in the 
temple was before the exile rendered by slaves since this is 
in accord with the custom in other ancient temples, these 
slaves of course being foreigners. 

Actual history in later times knows of only two kinds of 
subordinate ministrants in the temple, singers and porters; 
these are all that are recognized in the Talmud (Baudissin, 
in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. IV, p. 94). It is probable 
in the nature of the case, as it is generally agreed, that these 
two kinds of service were rendered in the temple before the 
exile. Hence the two classes of temple attendants, singers 
and porters, were doubtless known as such before the exile, 
while the term Nethinim was a general term, descriptive of 
the position of those meant as slaves but not defining their 
duties. Hence singers and porters, approaching the matter 
from one standpoint, and Nethinim, from another, may all 
naturally be preexilic terms although not found in preexilic 
usage. P virtually recognizes the identification of his Levites 
with the Nethinim by applying to them the term D'}i3, 
identical in meaning with O'JJ, in Num. 39; 816, 19; 186. 
In these passages the Levites have essentially the status of 
slaves to the priests, which is the idea also in 1 Chron. 23 28. 

P and the Chronicler both greatly magnify the importance 
of the Levites beyond anything known at any time in history. 
The regulation in Num. 351-8 (P) prescribes that 48 cities 
should be given to the Levites; in accordance with this passage, 
Josh. 2113-42 (also P) gives a list of the 48 cities assigned, 
13 being given to the Aaronites and 35 to the Levites. This 
list is at many points out of harmony with the history, be- 
cause many of the cities were not occupied by the Hebrews 
until late and then clearly not possessed by the Levites. It 
is doubtful, in fact, whether there ever were any purely Levi- 
tical cities. It is doubtful, also, whether the Levites ever had 
the tithe, which was assigned to them by P and the Chronicler, 
Num. 1821-32; Neh. 1037-38. It was certainly given directly 
to the priests in the later usage; Josephus says it belonged 
to them, with no suggestion that it had ever been the possession 
of the Levites, Ant., xx, viii, 8; ix, 2; Vita, 12, 15. The watch 
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service in the temple, the work of the porters, which belonged 
to the Levites according to P and the Chronicler, was only 
partially theirs according to the Mishna, the three stations 
in the inner court being occupied by priests (Baudissin, 
Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. IV, p. 94). The service of 
consecration of the Levites, Num. 8 5-22, has no place in the 
history and is evidently purely imaginary. The statement of 
the Chronicler, Neh. 87-9, that the Levites were teachers of 
the law, a duty elsewhere belonging to the priests, is surely 
unhistorical. The further statement of the Chronicler, 1 Chron. 
1527; 2 Chron.512, that the Levites and singers wore the 
priestly linen robe is evidently imaginary. The position of 
the Levites at the close of the Old Testament period was 
utterly insignificant, they are mentioned but three times in 
the New Testament (Znc. Bib., col. 2774). 

In view of all that has been said it seems evident that the 
Levites as a class distinct from the priests and subordinate 
to them is purely an artificial creation, devised by P and 
adopted by the Chronicler. Views approximating to this position 
have been expressed by others, but with some differences, 
The general situation seems to be as follows. Before the 
exile the subordinate work of the temple was performed by 
slaves, known by the descriptive term Nethinim, divided, 
according to their work, into two classes, singers and porters, 
the former being superior to the latter. The general situation 
after the exile was the same as before. These temple slaves, 
however, certainly after the exile and probably before, were 
circumcised, according to the usual treatment of slaves among 
the Hebrews. P, for reasons which will be discussed later, 
wishes to give these attendants a higher status and calls 
them Levites. The Chronicler accepts the phraseology of P 
but keeps also the old classification. The result is that the 
Chronicler gives a jumble, which seems to be due chiefly to 
his attempt to combine the theory of P with the older facts. 
Ultimately the phraseology of P was adopted, as shown by 
the Talmud and the New Testament, although only slightly 
within the Old Testament itself. Levites became thus the 
comprehensive term, with singers and porters as the divisions. 
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The term Nethinim practically disappeared from use, being 
found in the Talmud but having no meaning there. 

There may be several reasons why P used the term Levites 
and put such great emphasis upon the importance of those 
designated by this term. Hereditary slaves tend in antiquity 
to become under some circumstances a favored class, and the 
actual status of these attendants as slaves may have been 
largely ignored in course of time, especially during and after 
the exile. It is quite possible that some of them claimed 
Levitical descent. Probably the principal reason, however, 
was a desire to glorify the cult. The imaginary tabernacle, of 
such magnificence, was prompted by this reason, its supposed 
existence provided the authority of great antiquity and great 
splendor for the cult. The tabernacle, according to the picture 
of P, required an elaborate personnel; temple slaves were, 
therefore, quite inadequate, so the Levites were created for 
the purpose. The author of P doubtless considered it out of 
accord with the dignity of the cult that the ministers in the 
temple should be foreigners and slaves. All magnifying of the 
importance of the Levites enhanced the splendor of the whole 
cult. This is sufficient, then, o account not only for the use 
of the term Levites, but also for the exaggerated representa- 
tions of their importance. 

The second question we have proposed for consideration is 
a related one: What is the connection between the Zadokites 
and the Aaronites. I am aware that there have been many 
discussions of this subject, some quite recently, which cannot 
be specifically noticed for reasons of space; the conclusions 
here reached differ materially, I think, from any previously 
stated. 

The well-known fact has already been noted that while in 
the early history of the Hebrews any one could be a priest, 
later this was limited to the tribe of Levi. Then came the 
time when all Levites were priests. The most powerful body 
of priests, however, from the time of Solomon, consisted of 
Zadokites, the Jerusalem priests who called themselves de- 
scendants of Zadok whom Solomon established as the principal 
priest in Jerusalem. The Zadokites continued in charge of 
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the temple at Jerusalem until the exile. In P, however, the 
true priests are known not as Zadokites but as Aaronites. 
The Chronicler, also, uses the term Aaronites at times for 
the priests, and in his account of the return from the exile 
mentions one returning priest, Daniel, a descendant of Aaron 
through Ithamar, thus not a descendant of Zadok, Ezra 82, 
probably also Neh. 106. The Chronicler gives the descendants 
of Ithamar eight courses along with sixteen for the descend- 
ants of Eleazar, 1 Chron. 243-5, these being assigned to the 
time of David. 

What has already been noted concerning the unhistorical 
character of the statements of P and the Chronicler concerning 
priestly matters makes it probable that their representation 
at this point also is unhistorical, a conclusion which is con- 
firmed by the available data. All available evidence indicates 
that the phraseology of P and the Chronicler did not come 
into common use; the priests were not ordinarily called 
Aaronites but Zadokites, after the exile as well as before. 
That this was the case in the late postexilic period is generally 
recognized. The Sadducees, originally a priestly party, derived 
their name from Zadok the priest, according to the generally 
accepted view; this is a testimony to the designation of the 
priests as Zadokites in the Maccabean period. Ben Sirach 
testifies to the same situation, in 5112 (9) in the Hebrew text, 
where it is said: “Give thanks to him who chose the sons of 
Zadok for priests”. This testifies to the thought of that 
general time, whether this particular statement is genuine or 
not, a point somewhat in doubt. The only descriptive term 
for the priests in ch. 40-48 of Ezekiel is Zadokites. The 
common assumption that the term Aaronites replaced the 
term Zadokites in popular use during or immediately after 
the exile, and then was again replaced by Zadokites, is thus 
seen to be exceedingly improbable. 

A limited use of the term Aaronites is found, but without 
significance as to common use; it shows some slight influence 
of P and the Chronicler. This use in the Old Testament is 
limited to three late psalms which speak of the Aaronites as 
priests, Ps. 11510, 12; 1183; 13519. Ben Sirach also refers to 
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Aaron as the ancestor of the priests, 456-22, with particular 
mention of the priesthood as descending to his descendants 
by an everlasting covenant, v. 15. This is immediately followed, 
however, by praise of Phinehas the reputed ancestor of Zadok, 
it being said of Phinehas “that he and his seed should have 
the dignity of the priesthood for ever,” v. 24. Ben Sirach, 
therefore, has only in mind the Zadokites as priests, who are 
also described as Aaronites. 

The explanation that seems most probable in view of the 
circumstances is this: There was no early association of the 
priests with Aaron. The writer of P, however, wishes to give 
an ancient lineage to the priests, both in order to provide a 
personnel for the tabernacle and to enhance the glory of the 
cult. In tracing the lineage to Aaron he is probably following 
a traditional association with Aaron which had gradually 
come into being. The early association of the priests had 
apparently been principally with Moses. But as increased 
emphasis came be put upon the work of Moses as law-giver, 
his importance in relation to the priesthood quite naturally 
diminished. Fairly early traditions indicated that Aaron was 
the brother of Moses, Fix. 414 (probably a revision of J), and 
that Moses had assigned priestly rights to the sons of Levi, 
implied in Ex. 3226-29 (E). It was thus natural that Aaron 
should be selected as the ancestor needed to supply the 
ancient lineage. 

It seems evident that P had in mind only the Zadokites 
as priests, the term Aaronites being regarded as identical in 
meaning with Zadokites, designed to supplement it not to 
replace it. The term Aaronites also has its place in the 
thought of P as a convenient means of discrimination between 
priests and Levites, only the descendants of Aaron being 
regarded as priests, all other members of the tribe of Levi 
being Levites. P enumerates four sons of Aaron, Nadab, 
. Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, with the express statement that 
Nadab and Abihu died without descendants, Num. 34. Ithamar 
is consecrated as a priest as well as Eleazar, Ex. 281. It is 
noticeable, however, that P gives no descendants of Ithamar 
while he does of Eleazar, Ex. 7 23, 25, leaving the obvious in- 
16* 
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ference, especially in view of other circumstances to be noted, 
that he regarded Ithamar also as having died without issue. 
Eleazar has all the real importance, being associated with Moses, 
according to P, in various important activities, Num. 2663; 
3112-54; 271-11; 322-32, much of the last passage being from 
JE, but the references to Eleazar from P. In Num, 256-13, 
further, the priesthood was promised by Moses to Phinehas 
the son of Eleazar and to his seed, thus excluding any possible 
descendants of Ithamar. The glorification of Eleazar is also 
clearly evident in Num. 3 32, where he is called “prince of 
the princes of the Levites”. The passages in Psalms and Ben 
Sirach already quoted are quite in harmony with this idea, 
that the term Aaronites is equivalent to Zadokites, in fact 
that seems to be the necessary meaning in Ben Sirach. 

The Chronicler, however, misunderstands the statement of 
P concerning the Aaronites, regarding it as a broader term 
than Zadokites, so that he includes descendants of Ithamar 
as well as of Eleazar among the priests. It is possible that 
the Chronicler’s broader use of the term Aaronites is based 
upon some traditional association of priests with Ithamar in 
his time. The paucity of the references of the Chronicler to 
Ithamarites, however, clearly suggests vagueness in the historical 
basis, the only references being in 1 Chron. 243-5 and Ezra 82, 
with which Neh.106 is probably to be associated. The 
diminishing importance of the Ithamarites as the course of 
history draws nearer the time of the Chronicler is doubtless 
of significance. Whereas in the time of David the Chronicler 
assigns eight out of twenty-four courses of priests to the Itha- 
marites, 1 Chron, 243-5, at the time of the return from the 
exile he mentions only one Ithamarite, Ezra 82. It is not 
surprising that this usage of the Chronicler makes no impress 
on the history; the Ithamarites are not mentioned in any 
actually historical accounts. 

Earlier in this discussion I referred to my published view 
that all of ch. 40-48 of the Book of Ezekiel was written 
during the Maccabean period, although not all at the same 
time. Assuming that standpoint, the significance of these 
chapters in relation to the preceding discussion will now be 
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considered, The priests in these chapters, when defined, are 
regularly described as Zadokites; there are here no references 
to Aaron or Aaronites. The priests are called Zadokites in 
4319; 4415; 4811 and 4045-46. The last passage probably 
means that all priests are Zadokites; the other possible view, 
that there were priests not Zadokites, leaves these other 
priests undefined and is less probable. This passage, 40 45-46, 
is peculiar in that it recognizes two classes of priests, “the 
keepers of the charge of the altar”, and “the keepers of the 
charge of the house”, the latter class being the non-Zadokite 
priests, if there are such. The duties of the latter division 
are those usually assigned to the porters, classed under the 
Levites. It is significant in this connection to note that the 
exact phrase here used of the priests, “keepers of the charge 
of the house”, is applied in 4414 to the Levites who went 
astray, while a similar phrase, “the ministers of the house”, is 
applied in 455 to the Levites generally, The passage 40 45-46 
is probably to be assigned to the year 165 8B.c. This passage 
might suggest that the line of separation between the priests 
and the Levites was not entirely definite, there being those 
who were called sometimes priests and sometimes Levites, 
although other passages do not suggest that view. 

The most puzzling question in the closing chapters of 
Ezekiel, however, concerns itself with the identification of 
the Levites who went astray after their idols, 4410-14; 4811. 
The references might mean that all the Levites went astray. 
More naturally, however, they would be understood as indicating 
that not all the Levites were guilty. Thus in the passage 
which assigns to the Levites a possession equal to that of 
the priests, 455, the Levites are called simply “the ministers 
of the house”, with no suggestion of guilt. Also, in the fullest 
description of the guilt of the Levites, 4410-14, they are called 
“the Levites that went far from me”, most naturally a description 
of only a portion of the Levites. 

These words I consider to have been written after the 
destruction of the Samaritan temple in 130, and I think the 
Levites meant were the priests of that temple. These priests 
were at least partly of Levitical descent and doubtless claimed 
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such descent entirely; their claims on the ground of descent 
could not be entirely ignored. Their temple worship, however, 
while ostensibly in the name of Yahweh, was regarded by 
the Jews as idolatrous. The description of the acts of these 
guilty Levites is entirely suitable to these priests of the 
Samaritan temple. They are assigned to the work of the 
porters, the lower of the two classes into which the Levites 
were divided. This assignment is thus a compromise; on the 
one hand, by virtue of their Levitical descent, they are not 
denied a connection with the temple; on the other hand, by 
reason of their idolatrous acts, in opposition to the worship 
of the temple in Jerusalem, they are given the lowest possible 
temple assignment. The descriptions of the Zadokites in 4415 
as those “that kept the charge of my sanctuary when the 
children of Israel went astray from me”, and in 4811 as those 
“that have kept my charge, that went not astray when the 
children of Israel went astray” are apparently in their direct 
application descriptions of the faithfulness of the Jerusalem 
priests at the time of the Samaritan schism. Yet it is quite 
probable that there is also intended an allusion to the religious 
schism when the kingdom was divided, designed to cast 
discredit upon the whole religious history of the northern 
kingdom, quite in the spirit of the Chronicler. It is in favor 
of this that the primary responsibility for the defection in 
these two passages and also in 4410 is not placed upon the 
Levites but upon the people of Israel. The use of foreigners 
as attendants in the temple, here forbidden 447, 9, while not 
mentioned in the historical accounts of the Maccabean times, 
nevertheless would be natural during the disorganized religious 
conditions which prevailed at various times during that period. 
It is a practice which might naturally have been introduced 
by some of the Hellenizing high-priests and have become a 
prevailing custom. 
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The following list is the result of a questionnaire sent out 
by a Committee of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in the year 1921. The Committee made a report at 
the December meeting, and the Society then resolved that such 
a list should be compiled. 


HEBREW 


There are of course many rolls of the Pentateuch in possession 
of synagogues. No attempt has been made to secure a report 
on these, and the well known care taken to make such rolls 
conform exactly to the traditional text makes it unnecessary 
to use them for critical purposes. The following manuscripts 
have been reported by educational institutions: 


Dropsie College. 
About fifty Geniza fragments of which a special catalogue is 
contained in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1922. 
Book of Esther with 58 illustrations (vellum, modern). 
Two copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch (rolls, modern). 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Fragment of a shorthand Bible from the Geniza (two leaves). 
Scroll of the Pentateuch from China. 

Two scrolls of the Pentateuch from North Africa. 
Fragments of an old scroll on leather. 

Samaritan Pentateuch (modern, on paper). 

The five Megilloth (parchment, in case). 

Seven scrolls of Esther, two on leather with crude illuminations. 
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Bible codex (parchment, fourteenth century, Italian.) 

Pentateuch with Haphtaroth and Hagiographa written on the 
margin of an illuminated Italian Mahzor (parchment, 
fourteenth century, Italian). 

Pentateuch with Haphtaroth (parchment, thirteenth century, 
Italian). 

Pentateuch with Masora, illuminated at the end (parchment, 
fourteenth century, Italian). 

Pentateuch with Haphtaroth (parchment, fourteenth century, 
Italian). 

Pentateuch with Masora, Rabbinical characters (parchment, 
fifteenth century, Spanish). 

Leviticus with Masora, written by Isaac Graziano (parchment, 
sixteenth century, Italian). 

Genesis and Exodus with commentary of Immanuel ben Solomon 
and Targum (parchment, fifteenth century, Italian.) 

Genesis and Exodus with Targum and Saadia’s Arabic (Yemen, 
1560). 

Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, with Targum, Saadia’s 
Arabic and Rashi’s commentary (Yemen, nineteenth cen- 
tury). 

Jeremiah 12-21 with Masora (parchment, tenth century, oriental). 

Two Haphtaroth with Targum (eighteenth century, Yemen). 

Lamentations, Job, Psalms, Proverbs in a prayerbook (Yemen, 
1652). 

Psalms and Job (parchment, fifteenth century, Spanish). 

Psalms (fourteenth century, oriental). 

Psalms with Saadia’s Arabic in Hebrew characters (eighteenth 
century, oriental). 

Song of Songs, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, with Targum and Rashi 
(eighteenth century, Yemen). 

Song of Songs, two fragments with Targum, supralinear vocali- 
zation for both text and Targum (fifteenth century, Yemen). 

Song of Songs with Targum and a different supralinear vocali- 
zation (fifteenth century, Yemen). 

This Seminary has now received the Elkan Nathan Adler 
collection containing many more manuscripts. A catalogue 
was published in 1921 by the Cambridge University Press. 
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Johns Hopkins University. 
Several Geniza fragments. Seven are mentioned. 


Library of Congress. 
Pentateuch roll on parchment, no date given. 
A number of Esther rolls, one illuminated and some apparently 
old. 
Catholic University of America. 


Hebrew codex of the fourteenth century. 
University of Michigan. 
Two Pentateuch scrolls (seventeenth century). 


Pentateuch codex (vellum, seventeenth century). 
Two Esther scrolls (seventeenth century). 


Swarthmore College. 
Pentateuch and Ruth (recent). 


University of Pennsylvania. 
Portion of a Pentateuch roll on heavy parchment. 
Esther roll (leather, said to be of the twelfth century). 
Samaritan roll written by Amram ben Isaac (Genesis only). 


Harvard University. 
Three Esther rolls on parchment (apparently recent). 
Genesis and Exodus (dated 1690). 

Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Bible on vellum (dated about 1506). 

Princeton University. 
Two Esther rolls, one imperfect. 
Ezra roll, on leather. 

Columbia University. 
Pentateuch with Rashi and an Arabic translation (incomplete). 


Psalterium Harmonicum, polyglott Psalms (Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin). 
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Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy with Targum, Rashi and 
Saadia’s Arabic (Yemen, 1717). 

Esther roll (vellum). 

Psalms, on paper (much mutilated). 

Later Prophets (two volumes, vellum, with Targum and supra- 
linear vocalization). 


General Theological Seminary. 
Codex of the Hebrew Bible (thirteenth century). 


University of Chicago. 
Pentateuch roll. 
Cornell University. 


Esther roll with illuminated borders (probably modern). 


Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Esther roll, apparently modern. 


Haverford College. 


Hebrew codex nearly complete on vellum (thirteenth century). 

Two Pentateuch rolls (vellum). 

Leather rolls of Lamentations, Ruth, Esther and Canticles. 

Five vellum fragments. 

Genesis and part of Exodus, with Targum and Arabic in 
Hebrew script (on paper, said to be from Yemen). 


GrREEk: OLD TESTAMENT 
University of Michigan. 

A papyrus copy of the Minor Prophets thought to be of the 
third century, preliminary description in the Harvard 
Theological Review, April, 1921. 

Deuteronomy, Joshua and Psalms, described in Michigan Uni- 
versity Studies, Vol. VIII; facsimile published under the 
title: The Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua (1910). 

Two Psalters (paper, fifteenth century). 

Psalter (vellum, fourteenth century). 
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Harvard College. 
Psalms (eleventh century?), 332 pages. 
Psalms (thirteenth century). 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Psalter, at one time the property of Caspar René Gregory. 


Several libraries possess facsimiles of the great codices, Vati- 
canus, Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus. 


Greek: New TrEsTaMENT 


Harvard College. 


Tischendorf’s copy of the Codex Sinaiticus “written out by 
others but corrected by Tischendorf”. 

Selections from the New Testament, Evangelistary, Acts and 
Epistles (twelfth century). 

Gospels (tenth century ?). 

Gospels (twelfth or thirteenth century). 

Gospels, selections (thirteenth century). 

Three papyrus fragments are listed by Gregory.1 

Gospels (fourteenth century), according to Gregory in the 
Andover Seminary, now the Andover-Harvard Seminary. 


New York Public Library. 

Lectionary of the Apostolos (fifteenth or sixteenth century). 
Listed and described by Mitchell, Critical Handbook of the 
Greek Testament, p. 231. 

Lectionary of the Gospels (fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
Mitchell, p. 242). 


University of Chicago. 
Parchment fragment of Mark (fifth or sixth century). 
Parchment fragment of Revelation (fifth century). These two 
are published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Nos. 3 and 848. 
Gospels (fifteenth century) described as the Haskell Gospels 
by Goodspeed, Historical and Linguistic Studies, Vol. IT, 5. 


1 Gregory, C. R., Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
1908, p. 261. 
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A Lectionary bound up with the preceding according to 
Goodspeed, (Catalogue of Manuscripts in the University of 
Chicago Library, p. 55). 

University of Michigan. 

The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels (fifth century), 
described by Sanders in Michigan Studies, IX, Part 1— 
also reproduced in facsimile (1912). 

Washington fragments of the Epistles, described in the same 
volume, Part 2, with reproduction of the text. 

Fragments of Matthew and Mark (tenth century). 

Three Lectionaries (eleventh and twelfth centuries). 

New Testament from the Burdett-Coutts collection (twelfth 
century). 

Acts and Pauline Epistles (twelfth century, Gregory 224). 

Lessons from the New Testament (fourteenth century, Gregory 
223). 

Gospels—fifteen copies dated from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries (from the Burdett-Coutts collection). 

Lectionary (thirteenth century, vellum). 

Lessons from the Gospels (fourteenth century, valine 

Evangelistarium, 205 leaves (twelfth century, vellum). 

Evangelistarium, 148 leaves (thirteenth century, vellum). 

Acts and Epistles, 375 leaves (eleventh or twelfth century, vellum). 

Acts and Epistles, lectionary (fourteenth century, vellum). 

Lectionary, Gospels, 98 leaves (seventeenth century). 


The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Gospels (eleventh or twelfth century). 
Gospels (about 1100). 
Gospels (twelfth century). 
Gospels (about 1200). 
Lectionary (thirteenth century). 


General Theological Seminary. 


The Hoffman Gospels (tenth century, Gregory 2324). 
Gospels (Gregory 2346, tenth century ?). 
The Benton Gospels (tenth century, Gregory 669). 
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These three described in Harvard Theological Series, No. IV. 
Lectionary (fifteenth century). 


Lectionary (imperfect, twelfth or thirteenth century). 
Fragment of Mark (twelfth century). 


The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
A Gospel manuscript studied and described by Goodspeed in 
his dissertation, The Newberry Gospels (1902). 


Drew Theological Seminary. 

Drew minuscules 1-9 are fully described and facsimiles of 
specimen pages are given by Professor Sitterly in his Canon, 
Text and Manuscripts of the New Testament, 1914. 

Apparently not included in the above is a Lectionary listed 
by Gregory as 1260 (Griechische Handschriften, p. 159). 


Union Theological Seminary. «© ~ 
Gospels (thirteenth century), Gregory 929. 


Brown University. 
Lectionary of the Gospels (twelfth or thirteenth century) 
described by Mitchell, Critical Handbook, p. 233. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Lectionary of the Gospels (twelfth or thirteenth century) 
described by Mitchell, p. 245. 
Syracuse University. 
Gospels (twelfth century), Mitchell, p. 245. 


Trinity College. 


Two Gospel manuscripts apparently those listed by Gregory 
as in Sewickly (Griechische Handschriften, p. 262). 


Library of George A. Plimpton, LL. D. 
Greek Liturgical MS (tenth century). 
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Library of Mr. J. N. Phelps Stokes. 
Gospels (tenth century?). 


Library of Mr. H. C. Hoskier. 
Hebrews and Apocalypse (eleventh century). 


Latin 


Library of Congress. 
Illuminated vellum copy of the whole Bible, Gothic character 
(thirteenth or fourteenth century). 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Latin Bible, never carefully examined. 


Princeton University (Garrett deposit), 


Copy in Visigoth writing (eighth century). 
Revelation and Glosses (thirteenth century). 
Psalm fragments (thirteenth century). 

Isaiah (fourteenth century). 

Psalter (circa 1260). 

Bible of Jerome (circa 1300). 

Apocalypse, now in Mr. Garrett’s hands. 

Bible in three volumes, Scotch hand (circa 1275). 


General Theological Seminary. 


Entire Bible, Vulgate (thirteenth century). — 
Gospel of Mark (twelfth century?). 


Saint Louis University. 


Manuscript containing Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Eccles- 
iasticus, Wisdom, Job, Minor Prophets, Isaiah and Lament- 
ations in this order, followed by the New Testament. 


Eugene Bible University. 


Vellum of 558 pages, beginning with Exodus and ending with 
Hebrews (circa 1300). 
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Northwestern University. 
Complete Bible in vellum (thirteenth century). 

Saint Bernard’s Seminary. 
Fragment of Job (two leaves). 


The Newberry Library. 
Five Bibles of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. 
The historical books of the Old Testament (thirteenth century). 


Cornell University. 
Old Testament and Apocrypha, except Genesis and Ex. 1-14. 


Proverbs with commentary (circa 1438). 
Pauline Epistles (eleventh century, Mitchell, p. 234). 


Columbia University. 
Bible on vellum (thirteenth century). 
Psalter (fourteenth century). 
Gospel and four Epistles (circa 1430). 


Johns Hopkins University. 
Psalter (fourteenth century). 


Libraxy of Mr. Henry E. Huntington. 


Whole Bibles, nine in number dated from 1250 to 1453. 
Psalms (circa 1250). 


Harvard College Library. 


Two Bibles (thirteenth century) from the Library of Charles 
Sumner. 
Bible folio manuscript of about 470 leaves (thirteenth or 
fourteenth century). 
Bible, incomplete (258 leaves, fifteenth century). 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Song, Ecclesiasticus (probably 
thirteenth century). 
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New Testament, ninety-five leaves in minute characters (thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century). 

Gospels (thirteenth century). 

Story of the Passion from Matthew, Mark and Luke (fourteenth 
or fifteenth century). 


Union Theological Seminary. 


Three Bibles, vellum, in the Frederick Ferris Thompson Collection 
(thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries). 


Vellum manuscript containing the books from Genesis to Ruth. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Eight complete Bibles (dated in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century). 

Bible (about 1300). 

Bible (about 1320). 

Bible (about 1280). 

Three Bibles of the fourteenth century. 

An Old Testament (eleventh century). 

One leaf from Samuel (twelfth century). 

Thirty Psalters (of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). 

Gospel fragments of the eighth century. 

Gospels (Purple Codex, formerly in Hamilton Palace, seventh 
century). 

Gospels (St. Gall Codex, from the Ashburnham Collection, dated 
875 A.D.) 

Gospels, six codices (from the ninth to the twelfth century). 

Portions of the Gospels (twelfth century). 

Matthew and Mark (about 1120). 

Also one of the fourteenth century. 

Apocalypse (eleventh century). 

Apocalypse (about 1230). 

Apocalypse (fourteenth century). 

Two Apocalypses with Beatus’ commentary (twelfth century). 


The Pierpont Morgan Library has also about three hundred 
manuscripts of liturgical interest. 
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Syriac 


Haverford College. 
The following are listed in Haverford College Studies, No. 4: 
Gospels in the Malkite character (paper, date not given). 
New Testament in Estrangelo (thirteenth century). 

Service Book on paper, imperfect at beginning and end. 

Two Service Books from the Maronite Church at Besherreh. 
Gospels, defective at the beginning (dated 1209). 


Union Theological Seminary. 
The Seminary has deposited with it the Beirut Codex of the 


eighth or ninth century containing the Gospels in a Pre- 
harklensian version, Acts and Epistles in the Peshito. 


Princeton University. 
New Testament, (eleventh century) Garrett Deposit. 


Columbia University. 
The Apocrypha (paper, incomplete). 
New Testament, twelve leaves only, Luke, John and Acts. 


Yale University. 
New Testament in Estrangelo (dated 305 A.H.). 


The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
New Testament (about 751). 
New Testament (thirteenth century). 


Church Missions House, New York. 
New Testament (dated 1207). 


Lectionary (dated 1276). See Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. 39, p. 113). 


Library of Dr. Isaac M. Yonan. 
New Testament, Peshito version (eleventh century). 
1 
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Colgate University. 
Lectionary (sixteenth century). 


Some reports for which we looked have not yet come to hand. 
Perhaps this list will serve as a starting point to be supplem- 
ented later. 
We have not included the very few Ethiopic, Coptic and 
Armenian manuscripts that were reported. 
For the Committee 


Henry PreEservep Smita, Chairman. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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Note on Matthew 1320 and Matt. 630 = Luke 12 238. 


ps recently a large stack of reeds tied in bundles about 
six inches in diameter for use as fuel, as is the common 
practice in North China, such a bundle having a regular market 
price, I was reminded of the words in the parable of the tares, 
(Matt. 13 30): “I will say to the reapers, Gather up first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them.” That the idea 
was to use them for fuel, and not simply to burn them up in the 
wasteful American way is confirmed by the passage (Matt. 6 30 
= Luke 12 28) referring to “the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven.” As the Palestinian 
oven was heated by a fire inside it (Encyclopedia Biblica, 
column 605), this “grass” (including in Chinese as in Greek all 
kinds of herbage, even wild flowers) was apparently as in North 
China commonly used by the poor for fuel in the preparation 
of food. 

If, as seems probable, conditions in Palestine were somewhat 
similar to those in China now, these latter passages may be 
joined with the parable of the woman seeking the lost coin 
(Lk. 15 8¢.), the passages giving the price of sparrows (Matt. 1029, 
Lk. 12 6), and others, as indicating Jesus’ familiarity with the 
daily life of the poor. 


T’unghsien near Peking - Dean R. Wickes 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1922. 


HE fifty-eighth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by President Arnold at 
2.00 p. m. on Thursday, December 28", 1922 in Marquand 
Chapel, Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Reports of the Corresponding Secretary for 1921, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary for 1922 and the Recording Secretary were 
read and approved. An oral report was made by the Mem- 
bership Committee, who were released at their request, thanks 
being expressed by the Society for their work. The report of 
the Treasurer was read. The President announced the appoint- 
ment of committees as follows: 

To nominate officers for next year, Professors Porter, Peritz 
and Hinke. 

To audit the treasurer’s account, Professors Dahl and Fowler. 

To prepare memorial resolution, Professor Montgomery. 

As committee of Arrangements, Professors Porter, Clay, 
Torrey and Dahl. 

The committee of Arrangements made an oral report. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By W. R. Arnold: “Observations on the Origins of Holy Scripture.” 
(Presidential Address.) 

By S. Prentice: “Elijah and the Tyrian Alliance.” 

By C. R. Bowen: “I Fought with Beasts at Ephesus.” 

By A.T. Clay: “Is the Biblical Creation Story of Babylonian Origin?” 

By B. A. Elzas: “The ‘Mysterious’ Word Shoef’ (Ecclesiastes 15), with 
Some Observations on the Hebrew Language.” 

By C. C. Torrey: “Mistranslations from Aramaic in the Greek of the 
Fourth Gospel.” 
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Thursday Evening, December 28. A joint meeting with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and the American Philo- 
logical Association was held at 8.00 p. m. in Osborn Hall. 
The following illustrated papers were read: 

By William Bell Dinsmore: “How the Parthenon was Planned.” 

By William J. Hinke: “Recent. Excavations in Palestine.” 

By E. K. Rand: “An Evangelary of Tours in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library.” 

By T. Leslie Shear: “The 1922 Results at Sardis.” 

Friday Morning, December 29. The Society convened at 
about 9.00 a.m. The Auditing Committee reported that they had 
examined the Treasurer’s accounts and found them correct. 
Their report and the report of the Treasurer were accepted. 
Report was made of the proceedings of the Council. Their 
report was accepted, and the persons nominated by them were 
elected members of the Society. Also on nomination of the 
Council the following honorary members were elected: 

Professor Rudolf Kittel, Ph. D., Leipzig, Germany. 
Reverend John Skinner, D. D., Cambridge, England. 

Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research was 
made by Prof. W. J. Moulton, the representative of the Society 
among the Trustees. An announcement concerning the Zion 
Research Foundation was made by Mr. J. V. Dittemore. The 
following memorial resolution submitted by the committee 
appointed for that purpose was accepted, and the Secretary 
was instructed to send copies to the relatives of the deceased. 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


“In the death of Rev. Dr. James B. Nies, who died in 
Jerusalem a martyr to his zeal for archaeology, this Society, 
along with many institutions and associations, has lost a fine 
scholar, a generous patron, and a modest and delightful 
gentleman. We deeply mourn his loss and desire to send our 
sympathy to the members of his family.” 


Upon motion it was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
conveyed by the Recording Secretary to Yale University and 
the Divinity School for their hospitality to us at this time. 
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The Nominating Committee suggested the following officers 
for 1923 who were forthwith elected by the Society: 


Prof. M. L. Margolis President 

Prof. C. R. Bowen Vice-President 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. T. J. Meek Treasurer 

Prof. K. Fullerton 

Prof. W. R. Arnold 

Prof. W. N. Donovan } Associates in Council 
Prof. I. F. Wood 

Prof. J. A. Bewer 


Representative among the Trustees 
Prof. W. J. Moulton { of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 


_ Report of the Committee for cataloguing Biblical manuscripts 
in America was made orally. Papers were read and discussed 
as follows: 


By B. W. Bacon: “The Reading ois ovdé in Galatians 2 5.” 
By Paul Haupt: “Isaiah’s Arraignment of Jerusalem.” 
By R. H. Pfeiffer: “Old Testament Glosses about Idolatry.” 
By G. R. Berry: “The Prohibition of Images in the Old Testament.” 
By Elihu Grant: “Luke’s Historical Order: Some Recent Criticism.” 
By A. T. Olmstead: “Yahweh and Ashur.” 
By J. A. Montgomery: “The Relation of the A-Group and Lucian to 
Origen’s Revision in Daniel.” 
By M. L. Margolis: “Notes :” 
a) “The Closing Verses of Joshua.” 
b) “ot 0° xwpis” 
c) “Psalm 748.” . 


Friday Afternoon, December 29. The Society met at 2.00 p. m. 
Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By T. J. Meek: “Aaronites and Zadokites.” 
By J. M. P. Smith: “The Ethical Significance of Isaiah Chapter 53.” 
By L. B. Paton: “Socialism in the Old Testament.” 

By Elbert Russell: “Notes on Revelation 10-11.” 

By David Levine: “The Name-Word Locus in Scriptural Poetry.” 
By H. J. Cadbury: “Notes on the Speeches in Acts.” 

By B. A. Elzas: “A Note on Proverbs 2597.” 

By Paul Haupt: “The Origin of Libations.” 

By C. R. Bowen: “Paul’s Collection and the Book of Acts.” 

By Paul Haupt: “The Spear-Thrust at the Crucifixion.” 
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By B. A. Elzas: “A Note on Job 19 25-27, a New Version.” 
By Paul Haupt: “The Peculiar People.” 
By B. W. Bacon: “The Date of Mark.” 


The Society adjourned at 4.45 p. m. 
Henry J. Capspury, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


In spite of the fact that six months have elapsed since the 
last of the manuscripts for parts 1 and 2 of volume XLI were 
sent to the printer, the Corresponding Secretary comes to this 
meeting with empty hands. All the Editorial Board can offer in 
the way of consolation is the promise of our German printers 
to have this first double number in your hands before these 
meetings are over. Beyond doubt they will reach this country 
shortly after your return home. It is the confident expectation 
of the Board that you will find these 204 pages of material on 
Eschatology well worth any wait, however long. The balance of 
the material for the 1922 volume has already been dispatched. 

We must frankly face the fact that printing abroad necessar- 
ily involves considerable delay. This problem has been aggrav- 
ated in the present instance by the fact that the printers wished 
to have the work on the balance of volume XL, and also on 
the reprinting of volume XXXIV, well under way before going 
forward with volume XLI. Inasmuch as the 1921 Board of 
Editors expects to have this material out of the way very soon, 
we can expect prompter service in the future—providing only 
that Europe does not go down in ruin! In view of all the facts, 
the present Board would strongly urge contributors to send in 
their material for the 1923 volume at the earliest possible moment. 

Prof. Gates of Harvard-Andover has most kindly compiled 
a complete and accurate index to volumes XXI—XL, which 
will appear in part 4 of volume XL. Arrangements have been 
made with Prof. Budde of Marburg, one of our honorary 
members, to correct the second proof of all our articles. This 
should expedite publication in the future. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1922 


Mar. 23, Yale University Poe 
June 1, Interest ....... 
Dec. 4, Interest ....... 
» 26, Dues to date..... 


Disbursements 
Jan. 4, New First National Bank for M. 20,000 
4, 


Shea Brothers, printing programs . . . 
» 18, Rubber stamp, Treasurer ......... 
» 16, N. Probe, operating lantern ....... 

» 26, Mrs, H. Hitchen, clerical work for essere 

Feb. 10, New First National Bank for M. 20,000 . . 
» 28, H. J. Cadbury, expenses .......4.2-. 

Mar. 2, Stamped envelopes, Treasurer ....... 


Apr. 17, New First National Bank for M. 20,000 
Aug. 15, O. H. Gates, expense of Index. .... 
Oct. 13, M. L. Margolis, cable to Leipzig .. 
Dec. 6, M. L. Margolis, editorial expense . . 
» 20, The Misses Littlefield, clerical work . 
» 22, H.J. Cadbury, postage ....... 
n 


22, G. Dahl, editorial expense ..... 
26, Cash on hand. 


In addition the Society has on deposit in the Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin, the sum of M. 71429.25, which were purchased to pay for the 
publication of the 1922 volume of the Journal. 
T. J. MEEK, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, December 28, 1922. 
GEORGE DAHL, 
HENRY T. FOWLER 


v 
Receipts 
Jan. 1, Balance from 1921 .........2.22-+-. § 87353 
» 0, G.A. Barton, Treasurer... 3.70 
$ 1980.23 
eee § 12000 
ais 16.50 
0.87 
5.00 
3.00 
115.25 
22.36 
10.00 
74.25 
10.00 
35.00 
7.00 
| 14.05 
25.58 
$ 1980.23 
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REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


The membership of the Society of Biblical Literature appears 
to be 336 which is an increase of 70 over the number reported 
last year. 

73 Members have joined during the year, a few have resigned 
or allowed their membership to lapse and the following have 
deceased: 

Walter Drum, joined in 1921, died December 10, 1921. 


James B. Nies, joined in 1900, died June 18, 1922. 
John M. Longyear, joined in 1922, died May 28, 1922. 


There are also eight honorary members—a class to which 
the Society has made very few additions in recent years, and 
none since 1913. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 


Dec. 20, 1922. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY? 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Rudolf Kittel, Ph.D., Leipzig, Germany. - 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 

Rev. John Skinner, D.D., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D.D., D.C.L., Westmount, P.Q., Canada. 

(628) °21 Rev. Prof. Howard C. Ackerman, B.D., M.A., Nashotah, Wis. 

(693) ’20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(496) °138 Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 

(242) 92 Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(731) ’22 Rev. Abel Ahlquist, Ph.D., New Britain, Conn. 

(676) Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph. D., American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

(466) °11 Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

(415) 07 Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(711) *22 Rev. Prof. §. Angus, Pa.D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 

(305) °96 Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 7 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

(724) 122 Rev. Prof. J. Cullen Ayer, Ph. D., S.T.D., 200 St. Mark’s Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

(184) °88 Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

1 This list has been corrected up to Sept. 1, 1923. Members are requested to notify 
the Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, 7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge 38, Mass, of 


any change of address. 
2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 


of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Moses Bailey, A.M., 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Lieut. C. C. Baker, Box 296, Lancaster, Calif. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, M.A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Prof. George A. Barton, 3725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 6 Chelsea Sq., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Bruce R. Baxter, M.A., Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 

Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., Theological Sem- 
inary, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. C. D. Benjamin, Ph.D., 1441 Pine St., Norristown, Pa. 

Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy. Pa. 

Prof. Immanuel G. A. Benzinger, Ph.D., Riga, Latvia. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D.,D. D., Usion Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Pres. James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Prof. F. J. Bliss, 1155 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Joshua Bloch, Ph.D., 346 E. 173th St., N. Y. City. 

Rev. P. F. Bloomhardt, Ph. D., 184 E. Delevan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Father A. M. Bolduc, S.M., S.T.L., Marist College, Brook- 
land, D.C. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 414 Clifton St., Lakewood, N.J. 

Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks, Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., 3041 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

Prof. John Richard Brown, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, 

Prof. M. D. Buell, Garrison Hall, Boston 17, Mass. 

Prof. Walter E. Bundy, Ph.D., De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Prof. Ernest Ward Burch, Ph.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. Millar Burrows, 107 Carmel St., New Haven, Conn. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dee. 28, 1901) 
CONSTITUTION 
I 


Tus association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
m 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 
Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
II 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his.best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
{t shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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v 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 


Vit 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty doilars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


mx 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 


for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
IN JERUSALEM 


Tae American or Reszarco m JEeRusaLEm was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American Scuoois or 
Onrentat Reszancn under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of 
Trustees. It is supported by forty-nine American Universities, Colleges 
and Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly 
qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as 
the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of 
the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew 
and other Semitic Languages; Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman 
Civilization; Civilization under the Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School is occupying a rented building in Jerusalem and is sharing 
working quarters with the British School of Archaeology, where its 
Library is associated. Close relations of cooperation have been established 
with the British School and the French School, formerly L’Ecole Biblique 
of the Dominican Convent. There are several good libraries in Jerusalem, 
including that of the School, and there are some large collections of 
manuscripts chiefly Greek and Arabic. The School has received a bequest 
of $650,000 from the late Rev. Dr. James B. Nies for the erection of a 
building on the School’s property outside of the Damascus Gate, work 
upon which will be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 

The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, granted by the Archaeological 
Institute, and worth § 1,000, is awarded annually upon competitive 
examination, about March 1, between candidates from the Contributing 
Institutions. Students from these Institutions are admitted free of tuition 
fee. A list of books recommended to candidates for the fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be sent upon application. 

The Director of the School is W. F. Ausricut, Ph. D. The Annual 
Professor for 1923—24 is Prof. A. T. Cray, of Yale University; 
Fellow, W. D. Canroit, B. D., Yale University. 

A quarterly Bulletin of the School is published, which is sent gratis to 
those interested. The Annvuat of the School is now in its second volume. 
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For further information address the President, Prof. Jamns A. Mowteourry, 
6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. 
Gorge A. Barron, 3725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 
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Newton Theological Institution 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton University 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
San Francisco Seminary 
Seminary of the Reformed Church 
Smith College 

Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Union Theological Seminary 
University of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania © 
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University of Toronto 

Vassar College 

Wellesley College 
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Xenia Theological Seminary 
Yale University 
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Attention is called to the fact that volume XXXIV (1915) has been reissued, 
Copies may be secured at the original price of $3.00 a volume. Application 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 
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